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i fall view of certain matters 

f raeciens Sve. andl which will be much refer- 

a to hereafter, we have given up a large portion of this 
sheet to certain letters from Mr. Jefferson to Mr. Giles 
oneerning Mr. Adams, and a large body of remarks about 

then As the election of president may now be said to 
be as over, though a. result is yet unknown, we shall 
overhaul our files and bring out and preserve many pa- 
ers that the public will expect to find recorded in this 

P ork—whose purely political character denied them a 
lace during the extraordinary excitement which has ex- 

‘sted for a considerable time past. People will now look 
at such things with calmness, and examine both sides 
with a view to asecrtain the facts. | 

We have endeavored, (with what sucecés let us be judg- 
cd by the contents of our volumes, and not by the sugges- 
(jans of persons who read not our paper), to keep this work | 
from all matters of an electioneering character, ) 
un ts and remarks on the tariff policy, and on the | 
disorganizing proceedings had in the south, are by any | 
so regarded; but in respect to that or or in regard to 
the union of the states, we never shall stand indifferent 
or neutral, 

The length of the papers above referred to prevonts a 
publication, this week, of the trial of the pirates noticed 
in our last, copied from the St. Uhristopher’s Advertiser. 
It shall be preserved. Butas it has been very extensively 
published, we have rather postponed it than leave out 
the other matter. In respect tothe affair, the Baltimore 
Gazette of last Saturday says— 

“From an examination of the entries at the custom 
house in this city it appears, that the schooner Bolivar, 
(no doubt the same called in the trial Las Damas Argen- 
jinas), was built in this state, in the year 1825, and mea- 
sured between sixty-five and sixty-six tons—that on the 
28th Sept. 1827, the Bolivar was cleared out at the cus- 
tom house as the property of George Stiles, John M. 
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and Alabama, (anti-tariff states), experiments, wh 








Patterson, master, on a voyage to St. Thomas. She was 
without any otber armament than thirty-one muskets, 





vut having these muskets on board, the collector requir- 


n, on 
ed bends to be given that the vessel should not be engag- modities of on, wool, cotton and flax, 


ed in any violation of the laws of the United States. —On 


SON, AT $5 PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
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most exclusively used. But—being thorough friends 
of the ‘“‘American system,” we object not to ee det 
tion--we would ren age it, if we knew how. e de- 
sire to be independent of all the world for every article of 


necessity or convenience—or even of luxury, which may 
be profitably obtained, grown, produced, or manufactur- 
ed in our own land. Still one or two remarks on 


this subject may not be useless—especially as in Georgix 


ich pro- 
mise much, are making to extend the cultivation of the 
cane, to which we wish all success, 


pihe whole consumpiion of sugar in the 


United States is about 120,000,000 of 











pounds, The whole duty on this aggre- 
gate would amount to $5,600,000 
We also consume about 18,000,000 gallons 
of molasses, now paying a duty of 10 cts. 
per gallon, im all 1,800,000. 
Total revenue on sugar and molasses, 
were all imported §,400, 000 
But deduct—for 50,000,000 Ibs. 
of sugar made in Louisiana, the 
whole profit of which is in less 
than 2000 citizens $1,560,060 
And for 4,000,000 gals. molasses 400,000 
' 1,900,000 
$3,500,000 


And we see that there is already, as an anti-tariff man 
would say, an actual annual loss of revenue in the great 
sum of $1,900,000, for the benefit of a ‘monopoliesne 
few”—not exceedmg 1000 citizens, and that we are 
threatened with the loss of 3,500,000 more, by the pro- 
duet of the cane in Georgia, Alabama and Florida, by the 
labor of slaves. 

We repeat it—we complain not of this operation; but 
we invite anti-tariff gentlemen to look at it. The whole 
increase of duties by the ‘‘abominable tani ” of 1824, 
even according to its worst operatio e great com- 


did not exceed 


| 1,000,000 of dollars on the old tariff, and these employ- 


the first day of December her register and other American : ed or subsisted several hundred thousand people. 


papers were returned to the custom house here, endorsed 
by the American consul at St. Thomas, ‘stating, that, 
“She was reported to him as sold there to foreigners.” — 


There is, therefore, no foundation for the report that she | a stock of sugar cane 4 fect long, 1 7-8 inches in d 


was fitted out as a vessel of war or prepared fora cruize, 
inthe portof Baltimore.” ga 

The boat of the British brig Carraboo, with” officers, 
crew and passengers, arrived in safety at Lanzarote, 
cne of the Canary Islands. 





Frovn is now selling at eight dollars and fifty cents per 
vavrel in Baltimore. it appears that the crops in England 
ave short, notwithstanding all that has been said to the con- 
trary, and that new wheat was at 80s. and old at 105s. 
per quarter, at London. ‘The advance appears ecnor- 
nous, 

Sudan. We have oftentimes observed, and frequently 
demonstrated the result so far as from its nature was 
racticable, that there was much greater reason to fear a 
oss of revenue because of the growtli of the sugar cane 
in the United States, than on account of the tariff affect- 
ing particular classes of European goods. The latter, by 
affording profitable employment to a great multitude of 
citizens, enables them to purchase other taxed gommo- 
dities more freely, and, on the whole, the revenue or 
consumption is not diminished; but the same remark can 
apply only very ially to the revenue which bas ac- 
crued on sugar imported, It can be cultivated only in 
4 limited district of our country, and very few citizens 
Will derive profit from it—as slave labor will be al- 

Von, x Y—Na 1 1. 


t 
! 





‘These few observations were caused by noticing the 
folowing from the Montgomery ( Alabama) Journal: 
Col. Hooks brought to town last Saterday (20th. ult. } 
Ce 
ter, having about 12 joints now ripe, raised on his common 
farming land and cultivated in the same manner as his 
corn and cotton. A gentleman who has resided in Loue 
isiana for 5 years, has lately seen the cane growing on 
col. Hooks’ plantation, and says he never saw better, 
The seed, which was brought from Louisiana, did not 
pear equal to the cane it has produeed. ‘The hon. Boll- 
ing Hall and col. Creyon purehased seed-cane in com- 
pany with col. Hooks, and have also sueceeded beyond 


expectation. The cane raised on their plantations, also, 


is larger than the seed. 


Col. Hooks planted about 2} acres, of land, in drifts 
about 6 feet distant. He made many judicious experi- 
ments, from which it appears that whole stalks, when 
planted as seed, produce no better than cuttings; and 
that the richest soil does not yield as well as the 
and rather sandy, manured like his corn with a handful 
cotton sced on hill. He says, that after the pl 
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on h anting, tlic 
sugar cane requires no more trouble than ‘cotton or drill 


corn. It is reasgnable to believe, that the cane will pro- 


duce sugar in proportion to the st eee of the cane. 
Our enterprising planters wiil thus 
ple far more profitable than cotton. 


We earnestly re- 


supplied with sta- 


commend tocvery one to make an experiment, and judge 


for himself, 





We also mcet with the following from the Camdez 


 Journal~ 
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Cultivation of sugar cane in South Carolina.—An 
experiment in the culture of this valuable production, 
has been made this yeir by Thomas Lang, esq: of this 
town, and certamly may be considered a successful one, 
under the circumstances. It was planted very late. 
{about the Ast of April), and has had no other care be- 
stowed upon it than merely to keep the ground clear of 
weeds: indeed Mr. Lang is entirely unacquainted with 
the» mode of cultivating it: and yet the growth has been 
juxuriant and has reached at least § fret in the average. 
We have lately visited this miniature sugar plantation of 
a few square rods, and were astonished at the perfection 
to whiclr it had arrived. . The stocks liave already arrived 
to maturity, and are cut. They are as full of the sac- 
charine matter as the West India cane, and we have no 
doubt would produce sugar of as good a quality. Mr. 
Lang intends to plant a larger quantity next year. 

[Camdem Jour. 18th ult. 

“Wo Ane citizens?” We understand that a Tate 
paragraph under this caption has caused some individuals 
to think themselves aggrieved, though we ourselves 
never before even heard their names, and knew not, of 
eourse, that they were or ever had been in Baltimore. 
They acted then rather hastily, perhaps imprudently, in 
taking to themselves a general proposition, oftentimes 
advanced in this paper, and concerning which some pare 
ticular law of the United States we think, ought long 
since to have heen passed. From the time when our 
attention was first called to this subject by the case of 
Jonathan Robbins, alias Fhomas Nash, (a famous case in 
our political history), to the present time, a period of 
nearly thirty years, we have never believed that men, 
born of free parents, were like horses,—the property of a 
master, bound to the soil, and without a right to change 
their habitation and allegiance: but it is no less manifest 
that individuals cannot remain citizens or subjects of two 
pations atthe same time. ‘That would unhinge the first 
principles of international Jaw, and be productive of ineal- 
culable evils to society. lt is of no use to urge this— 
for it must come home to every man’s understanding. 
Our courts have recognized the right of ex patriation—the 
commissions held from some of the new governments in 
South America havebeen effectually pleaded te exonerate 
individuals from those heavy penalties that they would 
have incurred, if citizens of the United States, w fiiting 
out vessels or being concerned in acts of dostility against 
the subjeets of nations with whom we were at peace. 
The case of .fauron Burr is preeisely in pomt. The 
chief charge preferred against him was, that, being a citi- 
zen of the U. States, he had projected a hostile ecnter- 
prise against the co pein of a friendly power—Spain; 
and had he been found guilty, he woul have been lheavi- 
ly fined and severely imprisoned. The law is, if possi- 
ble, more positive about enterprises at sea. See ‘luck- 
er’s Blackstone, vol. 1V, 73, notes 135 and 14. 

Persons then, who have been, as they believe, legalls 
engaged in the service of a foreign power, should be care- 
ful how they doan act that belongs to an American citi- 
zen; for should they be arraigned, that act would stand 
against them as having violated the laws of the United 
States, in serving such fureign power. 

We think that sume legal provisions are needed by 
which American citizens may regularly expartiate them- 
selves, and regularly return to their former rights as 
citizens, at a subsequent period, if they desire it. The 
matter, however, is one of much difficulty. But every 
body ought to know what the Jaw is, and ‘‘who are citi- 
zens.” 











SoOuTH CAROLINA RAIL ROAD. An official letter from 
the engineer department at Washington, to the president 
of the rail road company of South Carolina, says that Dr 
William Howard, civil engineer, with a suitable number 
of assistants, would be prepared by the middle of next 
month to. co-operate in the survey of a route fora rail 
road from Charleston to Hamburg. The letter speaks 
in high terms of similar services performed by our yal- 
uable fellow townsman. 


New Ixvention. The Pittsburg Statesman says— 
A mechanie of this city has invented a water wheel upon 
a plen entirely new, which, according to his calculation, 





a, 






will perform as much work in grinding, &e. with one has 
the water that is required for a common overshot whee! 
it is peculiary adapted for grinding or Sriving any kind of 
machinery where a rapid motion. is required —no heayy 
works or gearing being necessary to produce that motion ‘ 
as the whole power of the water and an addition of air is . 
applied immediately to the execution of the work, with 
but little friction. Should the inventor realize his ex. fs 
pectations, the discovery will be a valuable one, and wor. the 
thy attention of individuals who ray have the erection of 
water works in contemplation, particularly on canals, &c, 
where the saving of water is an object.—The eonstric. 
tion of the wheel is simple, and the erection of a com. ) 
mon gristmaill will probably cost less than on the usual 
plan.—We understand the inventor has taken measures 
to secure a patent-right, and will shortly have a mode! 
prepared for exhibition, 














































CHESAPEAKE AND DetawaRe canat. The public 
are anxiously looking for the completion of this great un- 
dertaking, and as we have had an opportunity of convers- 
ing with one of the principal contractors, we are induc- 
ed to make a few remarks on its present situation, the 
correctness of which may be entirely relied on. The 
water has been let into the canal from the Delaware, to 
some distance beyond the summit bridge, and presents 2 
complete line of navigation nearly eight miles in- lengt): 
through the low grounds itis very broad, and throug}, 
the deep eut the regularity of the large stone walls on 
each side, gives it an appearance of neatness, solidity and 
magnitude, scarcely equalled in any similar work. On 
the western side, it is finished for four miles from the 
Chesapeake, and the water will be admitted this weck 
into that portion of the line. This will leave unfinished 
abouta quarter of a mile, where the excavation does not 
exceed an average depth of four feet. On this small ex- 
tent a large force is actively employed; and it is the de. 
cided opinion of our informant, that, in a very few weeks, 
the navigation will be complete and open for the public 
A visit to the canal atthis time could not fail to be ex- 
tremely interesting. [ Phil. Nat. Gazette. Fi 








‘THe AMERICAN SYSTEM” IN TENNESSEE. The “Knox« 
ville Enquirer,” after stating that a gentleman from that 
state has proceeded to the north with a view of obtaining 
information preparatory to the establishment ofa large ma- 
nufactory in Jefferson county—says ‘‘these things cheer 
our spits. Our hopes flutter big with expectation. We 
fancy we hear the hum of business in our land, and sce 
the farmer’s countenance brightning with the joyful pros- 
peet before him. That we shall realize these things, w 
have but litdle doubt.” 

‘The anticipations of the editor will be more than rea 
lized; for thus far manufactories have not only added valu: 
to the products of the farmer, but promoted a more! 
feeling, the influence of which is seen in the respect paid 
to honest labor, and the content and happiness visible in 
the countenance of those employed in our factories; and 
there are many subjects of the “spinning Jenny lords,” 
who, in all that constitutes the man, take rank with their 
‘*masters,”? and might vie with the “‘barons of cotton 
bags and tobacco hogsheads.”? Let Tennessee but carry 
the system mto effect, and the ballot box will shew an 
increase of that portion of population in which is reposed 
all moral power. 






























ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. The New York American 
states, that the discovery ship is already rigged and 
waiting only for her officers and men: but that the former 
had not yet been designated by the the secretary of the 
navy. ‘The following description of the vessel is copied 
from the Statesman. 

“She bears the name of the old Peacock, repaired, bul 
is, in reality, in every respect, anew ship, prepared ex- 
pressly for the intended expedition. Her length is one 
hundred and eighteen feet; breadth, thirty-two feet sx 
inches, with a spar deck of seven feet, and measuring 
about five hundred and twelve tons. The frame is ve 
ry strong, and of the best seasoned live oak. Her tim- 
bers are entirely solid, bolted one into the other, and 
caulked, as high as the birth deck, before planking, 5° 
that she might have been launched, and crossed the At 
lantic, without planking or sheathing inside or out. 
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heel, In addition to what is common in sloops of war, she is! Ma. Manvison. The Charlotisvitle Advocate men- 


nae 


od of with a spar deck, which wil! afford shelter and | tionsthat Mr. Madison was prevented, by the debility 
veavy gomfort to the men in bad weather. Her bulwarks, | consequent on a severe indisposition, from attending a 
)tion, gbove the spar deck, are the same as in merchant ves- | late meeting of the visitors ofthe University of Virginia, 
air is HB gels. The naval architect, Mr. Samuel Hartt, has su-| and adds.-- 

with rintended the construction of the vessel under commo-| We have chanced to see, lately, several letters from Mr. 
8 Cx. ore Chauncey, in accordance with the model sent from |} Madison written in the hand of his lady: a circumstance 
wor Bike navy department, and the mamer th which he has;| which, as showing the extreme inconvenience that he is 
on of HM pxccuted his task, reflects the highest credit on his pro-| put to by every one of the numberless letters daily pour- 
8, Bro, fessonal skill. ing in upon him should be generally known and remem- 





stric. The vessel will be lightly armed with twelve instead of | bered.- Noone who has not had an o portunity of hear- 
com- wenty-two guns; her spars and rigging will uot be so! ing a representation of the tax from their own mouths, 
usual heavy asin common sloops of war, so that she may be! can form an idea of the mannerin which Mr. Jefferson 
sures giled with a smaller complement of men, an object of | was, and Mr. Madison continues to be, oppressed by 
mode} primary importance on a voyage of such duration.” letters from every point of the compass, generally, too— 

a | for every writer considers himself singular—containing 


Tae WATCH CHnysTat. A manufactory of (his arti-| congratulations on the entire leisure enjoyed by them. 
public de has been added to the business of Pittsburg, by Messrs,| So entirely beyond his strength had the labor thus im- 
at un- HQ’Leary, Baily and Smith. Their glass is procured | posed on him beconie, that the former, at a late period 
nvers- fom the new works of Messrs. Price, Curlings and Co. | of his life, wrote an address fo his fellow-citizens—which 
induc- ‘Ve believe there is but one other establishment of the | however, was not published—representmg his utter in- 
n, the Bud m the United States, which is located in Boston. ability to meet it. With regard to the latter, we hayé 












The We saw such glasses making at Jersey city, in Au-| understood, from an unquestionable source, that the 
re, {0 it last. J mass of writing which he now has to wade through, ex- 
co Fag ceeds what he hadto perform when he was secretary of 
engi): Azemerectcnr. Arabian method of building arches. | state. And this too superadded to the fatigue attending 
roug| At Bussorah, the inhabitants of which have no timber, | the management of several extensive farms, on the proe 
Ils on ut the wood of the date tree, which is not thicker than a} ductiveness of which depend his means of supporting the 
ity and abbage stalk, they make arches without the help of any | elegant hospitality which is found under bis roof, by an 
. On Biframe work. ‘The mason, with a nail and bit of string, | almost unbroken succession of visitors from the new and 
m the MiMeseribes a semicircle on the ground, lays his bricks, | old worlds. 





week hastened together with a gypsum cement on the lines Distinguished individuals, in our own country, suffer 
nished as traced; and having thus formed an arch, except the | but little from a species of importunity whieh, abroad, 
es not Mown brick, it is carefully raised, and, in two parts plac- | and especially in England, has been represented as a se- 
all ex- dupon the wall, They proceed thus till the whole arch | rious grievance. We mean the applications of portrait 
he de- Hsfinished. ‘This part is only haifa brick thick, but it! painters, ‘These, however, make some return by pre- 


| 
weeks, erves them to turn a stronger arch upon. | serving to posterity, generally with fidelity, the features 
public | London Mechanics’ Mag. | of the eminent mento whom they have procured access. 














ye eX- Visitors and correspond. nts, such as those alluded to in 

vette, Fints rN tHE woods. The Detroit Gazette of the | the Cliarlottville psper, seldom produce any thing as’ 
4d ult. says.—For several days the woods in the vicinity | valuable. (Phil. Chronicle. 

‘Knox» (if this city have been on fire, and vur citizens have suf- | —-- | 

ym that ered we he from the dense smoke with which the} ‘Tax Wunnesacogs. Sixteen Indians of this fribe 

taining Htmosphere is filled. For afew mornings, (until 9 or 10| have arrived in Washington city. heir movements have 

rge ma- ‘tlock) so thick has been the sinoke, that the features | bcen minutely detailed in the New York papers, and ap- 

s cheer a person could not be distinguished at the distance of| pear to have excited great curiosity, being the only per- 

n. We feet. The fires are burning within two miles of the | sons of their tribe who have visited the cities of the pale 

ind sce Mity,and on Monday last extended back for more than) faces.”’ 

iT pros- miles—how far they have extendcd in a line parallel | _——: 

ngs, Wi ith the strait we have not learnt. ‘lhe smoke hasthe} Cox. Basantey. The citizens of Montgomery, (in 


tell of that which arises from a coal pit; this smell, | Alabama), invited col. Brearley to 2 public dinner on the 


an rei He are informed, is occasioned by quantities of earth be- | 20th ult. “asa mark of their respect and gratitude for 
- value g consumed by the fire. Considerable damage has al-| his zealous exertions to remove the Creck Indians from 


1 morz| Haly been occasioned by the destruction of fences and | this state.” 
ect paid uable timber. | Col. Hooks offered the following toast, Which was drunk 
isible iu lt is probable that the smoke will continue for some | with acclamation: 


jes; and ne; for we learn that the fires are through a great portion! Fellow citizens of Montgomery—Permit me to offer 
















lords,” the country from lake Michigan to the head waters! asa sentiment, our respectet! guest. Itis humane treat- 
ith their Grand river.—Rain, and a strong north east, or north- | ment to the aborigines of our country, enfitles him to 
F cotton tt wind, may relieve us. | the respect of every philanthropist; and his energetic exe 
ut carry — } erions to remove them to a country suitable to their ha- 
hew a. Mp INcutan, A short time sinee a gentleman of Provi- | bits, merits our gratitude.” 


mace, R. I. was out in the suburbs endeavoring to geta| Col. B. then rose, and made the following apprepriate 
otata large eagle. Suddenly the eagle sprang up-; address: 
ards and continued to wing his flight spirally to anim-| ‘Gentlemen: I am aware of my inability to express the 


reposel 


merican Bapesse height, nearly out of sight, when he fcll to the| feelings excited by such an unexpected and highly ap- 
d and ith, nearly on the spot from whence he had flown. On! preciated mark of your attention. 

» former reaching the eagle a small weazel was observed to| ‘‘I have labored long in the cause which still requires 

> of the Nfrom the body, and on examination it was found the | and will receive my utmost exertions. ‘The most painful 


imal had got under the cagle’s wing, and commenced | reflection is, that my efforts have not met with greater 
‘ing upon his blood, until the noble bird fell from! success. 
hustion. The little marauder then made his escape. “The commencement of my operations was under cir- 
cumstances the most gloomy and unfavorable. I had not 
ParntoTISM. There is no word so indefinite in_its| only to combat the natural predilictions of the aborgines 
‘aiing as this, Which is in every one’s mouth familiar | in favor of their native clime, but the combined efforts of 
thousehold word. Washington, Henry, Hancock, and | mischievous and unprincipted white men, whose influérice 
ty more such, were once, by their good natured coun- | was exercised to mislead the chiefs, and prejudice thé 
jen, considered patriots, whilst at present a gentle-| nution against emigration; however that spell of delusion 
in South Carolina, who dismissed his overseer be- | in which this people have been field, scems to be rapidly 
use he purchased a horse ofa Kentucky drover, and | dissipating. 
build not permit the horse to be brought on his premis-| ‘“fhe government evinces by the most liberal provisions, 
8 like tohave his head turned by the praise lavished | the strongest disposition to encourage their emigration: 
‘0 his patriotism, [Political Arena. | and there is no doubt but that the able and energetis 
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statesman who presides over the department of war will | $949,844, which fell short of the amount which they 
were allowed by law to issue, by about $240,000, T 

If, therefore, under the dispensation of | further report that none of the banks have overstep 

Divine Providence, it should remain for me to lead those | the powers granted them in their charters. 

unfortunate fellow-beings to a country which promises, | these banks 


extend the most liberal constructions of his power to ef- 
fect that object. 


from its climate, soil and productions, to render them 


happier than they now are,and thereby reclaim tor Ala- | its Funds in the city of New York. 


bama an important section of her territory, I shall consi- 
der it the proudest act of my public life.” 

‘Allow me to offer to you— 

“The citizens of the town of Montgomery and its vici- 
nity—Their urbanity renders their town proverbial for 
hospitality.” 





THANKSGIVING IN Maine, This festival takes place 
on the 13th. Gov, Enoch Lincoln’s proclamation for its 
observance is, as usual brief and pithy. We give it en- 
tire: 

By the advice of the council, I appoint Thursday, the 
thirteenth day of November next, a day of thanksgiving 
and praise, 

Remembering in our benedictions the pilgrims who in- 
troduced civilzation and Christianity to this country, the 
statesmen and warriors who asserted its independence, 
and the citizens from whom their power was derived, let 
ugs.on that occasion pray that the piety, the virtue, an@ 














———$ 


Nearly al} 
ve places of deposit in Boston, and Troy, 
in this state. Only one, the bank of Montpelier, depos. 

[V. ¥. paper, 





Norra Carorina. Richard Bradley, esq. has been 


appointed surveyor of the port of Wilmington, North 
Carolina, vice ‘Thomas Callender, deceased, . 





Tue marx, because of an accident to the steam boats, 
delaying its arrival, was, on Wednesday] last week, car- 
ried in a light wagon from Baltimore to Washington, 
forty miles, in three hours and thirty-five minutes, 
THE TYMPANUM OF THE CaPITOL. The scaffolding and 
shed which have so long concealed from the public eye 
the tympanum of the capitol, have at length been ree 
moved, and the lover of the fine arts cannot be but tru- 
ly gratified with the beautiful production of the chisel 
which has been disclosed. Mr, Persico has shewn him- 
self to be an artist of the superior class, and by the ad- 
mirable execution of the group, hasgiven the utmost effect 
toa design as chaste and eloquent as ever entered into 





the wisdom, which an:mated and sustained them, may be 
followed by a perpetual series of examples and triumphs, 
glorious as were theirs. 

Observing the day, after the manner of those who were 
taught the yalue of their. blessings by perils and priva- 
tions, we may exhibit an humble and devout gratitude for 
the precious inheritanee we are permitted to enjoy;— 
and, as we received it by the signal favor of God, may 
we determine thai no power shall take it away, except 
through the special interposition of his Providence. 

Listening to our appropriate teachers, with the serious- 
ness due a Sabbath service, and treasuring the truth by 
whomsoever announced, let us endeavor to gain additional 
reverence for the pure, gentle, unambitious, forgiving, and 
philanthropic spirit of our religion; and carry the devoted- 
ness of our faith to an affectionate amendment of life. 

After a preparation thus solemn, may we join around 
the domestic altar in social communion, in which the pri- 
mal law of kindred affection shall be confirmed, and 
friendship truth, and charity, be pledged anew. 

May God grant that the day shall be one of happiness 
and improvement. ENOCH LINCOLN. 

New York. The licut. governor of New York, has 
recommended Thursday, the 4th day of December next, 
to be observed as a day of public thanksgiving and prayer. 

The N. Y. psy Advertiser states that the Gown ) 
canalis now completed, with the exception of a single 
lock, which is for the present avoided by boats by pass- 
ing the place in the river, The river is used for a ca- 
nal a great part of the distance. ‘There is, however, a 

ood deal of sickness in that tract of country, attributed 

y some to the daming of the river. 


In the new laws, now under consideration of the legisla- 


ture, isasection declaring it punishable by fine not ex- | and a man, he is entitled to our sincere respect and 4 
ceeding $100, or imprisonment for one month, for any | miration. 


erson to wilfully open or read a letter not addressed to | services put in requisition to execute those pieces 
himectt, without being authorised to do so either by the 

writer of the letter or by the person to whom it shall be | nal design of the artchiteet who planned the buildit 
addressed; or who shall maliciously publish the whole or | Niches and pedestals still remain to be occupied by § 
any part of such letter, without such authority. This pro- 
vision does not apply to those cases provided for by the | cess with which Mr. Persieo has executed the grou 
Another section declares it a misde- |the tympanum, we are of the opinion that no indivi 


meanor and punishable by a fine of not exceeding $100, | could be found to whom the completion of this part 
ist to sell and deliver to any 


other, any arsenic, corrosive sublimate, prussic acid, or | tageously truste 
any Other substance of liquid usually denominated poi- 
sonous, without having the word ‘‘poison” written or 


laws of the U. 8S. 


for any apothecary or dru 


the imagination of man. The central and principal 
figure represents the genius of America, designated by 
| the appropriate emblems about her, and the bird of Jove! 
,at her feet. On her left, hope directs the attention of the 
' genius to the bright prospects which open to her, while 
, the latter, pointing to the majestic figure on her right, 
}representing justice, indicates the righteous restrain 
|which a pore morality has created to regulate the 
conduct of nations,as wellasmen. The beautiful ides 
stands betore us in a form as classic as the conception 
which originated it, and elevates to a kindred fame the 
| designer and the artist. 
All the figures of the group are gigantic, being about 
feet in height. A perfect symmetry has been given to the 
forms, and the attitudes are at once graceful and expres 
sive. Viewed with the eye of an anatomist, the minute: 
parts of the human structure are developed witha di 
tinetness and truth which, while it displays the labo 
which the artist has directed to the production of the 
details, exhibit also the extent and correctness of bi 
scientific acquirements. In the draperies of the figure 
there is great felicity of execution, the fulness, the fold 
and flow of the mantle, exhibit surpassing excellenc 
The eagle will, however, be regarded as the chef d’ ouv 
of the artist. Great labor has been exhausted in that re 
quisite finish necessary fo produce the feathery effec 
which instantly strikes the eye of the spectator. Thea 
titude also is strikingly true to nature, and the symmet 
of the bird is the most perfect of any we have seen. 
The time most advantageous for the examination 
this piece of sculpture is when the sun is not so elevate 
as to throw the quadow of the broad cornice which sv 
mounts the tympanum over the group. 
We part with regret from Mr, Persico. 












As an art 
It would give us pleasure to see his futu 


sculpture which are still necessary to complete the or 


lected specimens of statuary; and, judging from the s 


the original design could be more 5 4 ape ads 
' at. Journ 


Gotp. England has gathered to herself a large P 


printed upon a label attached to the phial, box or parcel | tion of gold, which is every where used as a eireulat 


e@ataining the samc. 


VERMONT BANKS. 


medium. Some demand for it exists in Paris, and ! 
atapremium. A London paper says—this demand is 


























By the report of a committee in | eribed to the supply of specie required for the use of 


the legislature of Vermont, in relation to the banks of | Russian army, and to the purchases making b the spt 


that state, we are informed that on the ist April last, the 
whole capital paid in of the ten banks of the state, was | of London and Paris. 


ulators in grain in the north of Europe for the mars 
If what is currently stated be 


$321,216—the specie and specie funds on hand $674,904; | of the amount of gold now lying in the bank of Engla 
that the whole amount of their bills in cireulation was | which is estimate 














at near £12,000,000, a sufficient ® 
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-shedahed, on the 29th April, having on board from the 


finished; and on the 25th August a superb frigate, of 60 
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be abstracted for the supply of the continent, with- 
out creating the least necessity on the of. the diree- 
tors for drawing in the circulation of their paper. | 
FoRgIGN GRAIN IN Gneat Baitarn. An official state- 
ment shews that the foreign grain remaining in the ware- 
houses on the Ist. Sept. last, amounted to 464,695 quar- 
ters, of which 244,561 were of wheat, with 30,429 cwt. 
of wheat flour. 


La Pzrovsr. The fate of the French frigates La 
Boussole and L. Astrolabe, commanded by this enter- 
rising navigator, has at length been ascertained; the 
st India Company’s ship Research arrived at Moor- 


ship’s wrecks,a brass mortar, two ship’s bells and a va- 
tiety of other articles, 

French mantne. Great activity has been lately no- 
ticed in the French marine. Besides the expeditions 
fitted out at ‘Toulon, in the port of L’Ovient, not less| 
than five first rate vessels and four frigates were on the} 
stocks. The Algesiras,a beautiful ship, has just been 





ns, called the Herminie, was launched at that port, 
and was preparing for sea, At Rouentwo armed steam 
vessels of 6U0 tons burthen each, were fitting out with 
great despatch, and orders have been given for the build- 
ing of new vessels at Bayonne. 

Export or convicts. ‘The number of convicts who 
arrived at New South Wales last year, was—miales, | 
2801, females, 502. 








Giprattar. An appalling fever prevails at Gibraliar, 
like that which destroyed 150 personsa day m 1813 and 
1814. Most of the troops and nearly all the better class 
of inhabitants, had l-een removed or fled, 4 Uhe former we e 
encamped on the neviral ground. ‘Vhe Spaniards had | 

laced a cordon of troops, which on no account wae al- | 
lowed to be passed. 

Braziz anv Buenos Ayrrss, 
National Journal that the Macedonian, which arrived at, 
Norfolk on the 3ist uit. brought despatches for the de- 


partment of state, announcing the conclusion of a treaty | formation, to a gentleman of this city, 


of peace between Braz.! and Buenos Ayres, in August 
last. 


war having rendered it necessary to the welfare of both 

arties that hostilities should cease, an armistice has 
Kise agreed on for five years to take effect immediatelg. 

Our rv presentative Mr. Tudor, bad most satisfactorily 
adjusted the claims of our citizens on the government of 
Brazil for the injuries inflicted on our commerce, and was 
engaged in forming acommereial treaty which it was ex- 
pected would be received in Washington at an early day. 


Cotomsra. Recent intormation from this country 
would induce a belief that the inhabitants of Venezuela 
‘were in daily expectation of an attack from the Spanish 
squadron, which, by the last accounts, was at Havana, 
In consequence of these reports, armaments and troops 


{ 
We learn from the} 


By thistreaty the Banda Oriental isto become an| to North America, undertaken b 
independent state; and should any misunderstanding take | north of Europe before the time o 
place, anevent not sntic:pated, the injurious effects of the | 


et i 


——— 


nations; and, fortunately for the Americans, the Hornet, 
eapt. Claxton, was atthe port to protect their persons 
and property. 

The army of Mexico is still miserably fed and paid, 
and those in the naval service are treated with the wt- 
most neglect and cruelty. 

Wasnineton. We are at every visit pleased to ob- 
serve the progress of improvement in the metropolis of 
our country, bearing the honored name of its “father.” 
The indetatigable Mr. Sessford, whom the National In- 
telligencer happily calls the ‘chronicler of the city,” has 


just published a table shewing the rise of assessable pro- 


perty in the several wards, from 1824 to 1828—-5 years, 
The aggregates stand thus— 
To 1824—on real property, 
| 


$4,573,786 
Persona 


404,655" 
$4,978,441 





In 1828—on real property, 


5,072, 156 
Personal, 


574,870 





5,647 U26 
The National Intelligencer informs that the number of 
new buildings’ began in the present year 's nearly 140. 
Though Washington may long be ‘‘magnificent for its 
distances,”? certain parts. will soon present a compact 
population, snd the diffieulties that belong {o its exten- 
sive plan are annvally lessened by the gradation of the 
strects and the making of excellent foot-walks, 


Navat. The United States’ frigate Macedonian, capt. 
James Biddle, arrived at Norfolk on the 31st ult. after an 
absence of more than two years; officers and crew all well, 
The Delaware, com, Crane, was at Leghorn on the 18th 


Sept. and the Boston, capt. Hoffman, at Monte Video on 


the 15th August, 
The United States’ ship Falmouth, Charles W. Mor- 
gan, com., sailed from Pensacola on the 10th Oet., on 


_a cruize, to touch at Key West; having on board, as pas- 


sengers, the officers of the court of the southern judicial 
district of Florida: viz. hon. James Webb, judge; Hene 


, ry Wilson, esq. marshal;and Joel Yaney, junr. esq, clerk, 


Discoyeny oF America, From the National Ga- 
settle, A distinguished savant of Copenhagen has ad- 
dressed a letter, containing very curious historical in- 
He is engaged in 
the composition of a work on the voyages of discovery 

inhabitants of the 
Columfus. He has 
in his hands genuine ancient documents, the examination 
of which, he says, leads to the most curious and surpris- 
ing results, well worthy in themselves of fixing the at- 
tention of the philosopher and historian. They furnish 
various and unquestionable evidence, not only that the 
coast of North America was discovered soon after the 
discovery of Greenland, towards the close of the tenth 
century, by northern explorers, a part of whom remained 
there, and that it was again visited in the 11th, 12th, and 
15th centuries, but also that Christianity was introduced 
among the aborigines. 

In the names of the northern American places, traces 
of the Seandinavian descent of the early settlers are 
found.—The documents mentioned above, supply mate- 





had been shippéd from Laguira to Puerto Cabcllo, and 


vials for a map of the northern coast of America, which 
will be annexed to the digest and commentary to be pre- 


the fortifications at both places were undergoing thorough | pared by the writer of the letter. 


repairs. 

olivar was at Bogota, at the last accounts. 
issued a decree prohibiting any privateers being fitted out 
of Colombia, by private individuals; consequently, none 
but government vessels will be hereafter allowed to 


cruize. The war between Colombia and Peru bas turn- 
ed ont to be a mere sham. 


Mexico. It appears from letters reeeived at Pensa- 
cola, to the 10th of September, that the government on 
‘the 28th of August, summoned, by the military authori- 
ties, the merchants of Vera Cruz, and demanded a loan 
toa amount, intimating that if it was not granted, 
they could not promise them safety or protection trom a 
starving soldiery. The merchants had refused a com- 
Ppliance,and were resolved if matters became serious, to 


The northern adventurers had their prineipal station 


. ‘ 
He had | at the mouth of the river St. Lawrence; and Gaspe bay 


is a prominent rendezvous; but it is affirmed to be clear 
from the records that they were acquainted with the coast 
much further to the south, even as far down as the Ca- 
rolinas. It was in the year 985 that America was first 
discovered by Biaske Herjuefeen, but he did not land, 
{n the year 1000, or perhaps earlier, the coast was visited 
by Leif, a son of Erik ihe Red, who first colonized 
Greenland. Of all northern navigators who succeeded 
in the same way, Thonfinn Karbefene is the one from 
whom the most circumstantial reports have been trans- 
mitted. From his son Snorre, who was born in Ameri- 
ca, and left it with his parents when he was three years 
old, descended in the 2d and 3d generations, three of 
keeland’s first and most celebrated bishops, Thorlak, 





seek shelter on board of the vessels of their respective 


Biom and Brand; and inthe 8th generation judge Hank, 
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80 justly celebrated in the literary history of Iceland, 
by whom anumber of sagaes were composed. He liv- 
ee in the 12th, and in the beginning of the 13th century. 

of his works in his own hand writing are now in 
the possession of the Danish savant. We have thus com- 
municated the substance of this gentleman’s letter, and 
are inclined to believe with him, that he will be able to 
throw fresh light on what he calls the antiquities of 
JVorth America, by means of his erudite researches. 
He is anxious to know whether interest will be taken in 


his enterprise in the United States. Certainly, the sub- 


ject is fitted to excite the minds of our literati, but it 

cannot be deemed new to them. Washington Irving no- 

tices the legends of the Scandinavian voyagers in his life 

of Columbus, and particularly in some passages of the 

appendix, We must add, however, that heavas not ap- 

Shen of the exact nature and extent of the Danish tes- 
ony. ‘evens 


Dear aND DUMB. The Rhode Island American ot 


Sist ult. gives an account of an interesting exhibition | 


which took place before the general assembly of that 
state. Mr. Seth Terry, the secretary of the dircetors of 


the Hartford asylum for the deaf and dumb, appeared, | 


at the request of the legislature, with Mr. Cleve,a deaf 
and dumb instructor at that institution, and two of its 
pupils; Brown, a young man who had been instructed 

ve years in the institution, aud for a year-and a half 
since has followed the trade of a esbinet maker, and 
Miss Streeter, a modest and remarkably interesting 
young lady, who had been three years at the institution— 
both supported there by their native state, New Hamp- 
shire, 

An intelligent yoang gentleman, Mr. Hall, who isnow 
making $1124 cents in the town asa segar maker, and 
who left the asylum three years ago, and two young wo- 
men, belonging to the town, who have been compelled 
to leave the institution for lack of means to support them, 
there were also present. ‘There is a young gentleman in 


plaintiff’s counsel, on the ground that he didnot deziecz,. 
in the existence of a God, or a future state of rewar:, 
and punishments. Judge Tod overruled the objectioy 
and admitted the witness. To this decision a ot of ex. 
ception was taken anda writ of error sued out, and the 
case removed to the supreme court, where it was syh-. 
mitted without argument, at August term, 1828. Judge 
Burnet said, that an atherst could not be @ witness, nop 
could he hold office within the state of Ohio. Judge 
Hitchcock said, that he knew of no case where an atheist 
had been admitted 9s a witness, nor could he recollect 
‘any authority that went so far as to admit sucha per- 
ison. Judge Pease stated that all nations had some form 
| of an oath, in order to impose a religious obligation upon 
| the conscience—but no such obligation could be impose! 
/upon the econseience of a person who disbelieved it. The 
| court ordered the judgment of the common pleasto be 
‘reversed. ‘Che counseltor the defendant moved that the 
(ease be eertified to the court in biank. Jadge Burnet 
said that it was only doubtful eases which were to be 
thas certified—and that in this case the court could not 
for a moment entertain a doubt, [ Ohio paper. 








ELf&CTIONS AND EVECTIONEENING. A majority of thc 
whole number of votes, it is known to most of our read - 
ers, is required in the eastern states to elect members ct 
| congress, &e. ‘The following are the returns of members 
/ of congress for the st:.te of Maine. 

In York district— whole number of votes 4,515; Ri.- 
fus M‘Intire had 2,981 and was chosen. 
{ In Cumberland—whole number 4,188; John Ander. 
/son had 3,189 and was chosen. 
| In Lincoln—whole number 2,858; Joseph F. Wingate 
| had 2.086 and was chosen. 





In Kennebeck—whole number 2,368; Peleg Sprague 
| had 2,245 and was chosen. 
| In Somerset and Penobscot—whole number 5,381; 
Samuel Butman had 3,336 and was chosen. 
In Haneock and Washington—whole number 3,54¢; 


> hd . * nd | 
Baltimore, successfully following the business of a taylor, | 
who evidences the astonishing effect of such education. | necessary to a choice 1,775—Jeremiah O‘Brien had 1,709; 
An address, written in astyle of elegance and touching | there were three other candidates and some seattering— 





simplicity, offered by Mr. Cleve, was read to the assem- 
bly. Among other-beautiful remerks, he described the 
uneducated deaf and dumb, as dwelling in the world, 
*famid a wilderness of faces and a solitude of hearts.”’ 
After the address the intellectual attainments of the pu- 
pils were tested in a most surprising manner; indicating 
more mental cultivation and accuracy and closeness of 
thought than fall to the lot of most persons of educa- 
tion In the exercise of all their faculties. 

The touching and intelligent counteriance of Miss 
Streeter, her fine face, and expressive eyes, with the 
modesty and self possession which marked her whole 
demeanor, warmly interested the speetaters in her be- 
half. | Bait. Gaz. 

* The legislature of Maryland at it last session, appro- 
priated three thousand dollars annually for the edueation 
of this class of unfortunate beings, “whose eves alone pive 
utterance to the mind,” in the Pennsylvania Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum at Philadelphia; but we regret to learn 

Mm a communication in the ‘‘American,”’ that notrvith- 
standing there is a large number in the state, but two ap- 
plications have been made to the executive, lalse pride 
or the most culpable neglect on the part of parents and 
guardians, having prevented an enjoyment of the liber- 
ality of the legislature, which provides for the support and 


education of one person from each county and the city of | 
Baltimore; and in case every county does not send one, | 
the vacancy 1s to be supplied from that county having the | 


most applicants. A more enviable fecling cannot be ex- 


cited in the breast of man, than that which arises in wit- | 


hessing communications between two persons to whom 
nature has denied the organs of speech; and while we 


wonder at the inventive genius of man in converting those | 


‘ 


who were isolated and alone into rational, intelligent 
and companionable creatures, fally sensible of their obliga- 


tions to God and man, it should hegeta desire to extend | 


the benefits of education to all who are thus sitting in 
the region of darkness. 


» 





_ Law or Ouro. In the case of Newbury, vs. Lingo, 
in the commen pleas of Trumbull county, at November 
term, $27, a witness was called, and objeeted io by the 


inochoice. Mr. Hathaway had 1,119, the others betwecn 
3 and 400. 

In Oxford—whole number 4,994; necessary to a choice 
| 2,498; Ruel Washburn had 2,495, James W. Ripley 
2,180; other candidates, or scattering, $19—no choice. 

Nehemiah R. Knight has been unanimously re-elected 
by the legislature of the state of thode Island a senator 
in congress, to serve six years from the 4th of March 
| next. 
| Messrs. Burgess and Searle had been spoken of as 
‘candidates, but they both declined. Mr. Burgess ad- 

dressed the following letter to the chairman of the joint 
| meeting: 

Providence, October 30th, 1828. 
| How. Naraaw F. Drxon: 
| Sir: 1 wish you to inform the meeting of which you 
are chairman, this evening, that Lam no longer a candi- 
| date for the office of senator of the U, States. My relin- 
| quishment of all the interest I may have in the good wish- 
'es and eflortsof my friends, is made in favor of our mu- 
‘tual friend, the hon. Mr. Knight. This course has been 
'taken by me, not because | did not duly appreciate the 
high honors of that office, but because | would not permit 
'my wishes to come in confliet with those of Mr. Knight, 
‘and because L did not feel myself justified in hazarding 
any disunidn of the friends of our great national interests, 
for any benefit peculiar to myself. I do not wish to dis- 
enise the fact that [have been desirous to serve my couu- 
|try in the distinguished office now in question. Every 
man must feel that it might fairly fillthe wishes of a 
/most honorable ambition; and to me it appeared that the 
‘high and arduous duties of it would, ifany thing earthly 
could, call me into such a course of labors as might Jeave 
| me less time to think on my own peculiar condition. 
i have the honor to be, with high respect, 
Your obedient servant, 

TRISTRAM BURGES. 

The election of electors of president and viee-president 
took place in Pennsylvania on Friday, the 31st ult. We 
shall give the returns by counties when received. The 
‘‘sJackson ticket” has probably suceceded hy a mayority 
of fram-40 to 60,000 votes. 


ee 
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The Ohio clection for governor does not yet appear 
exaetly settled. It seems, however, that Mr. Trimble has 
been re-elected, and that the friends of the admivistration 
bave a majority in both branches of the legislature—tfour 
in each house: ancther account claims 16 on joint ballot. 
Some few returns of the election of electors of president 
and vice-president have reached us, a6 notived below.— 
We give them as received. Our readers will recollect 
that we do not vouch for the eorrectvess of such returns, 





a ee 


1823—FORKEIGY NEWS, 167 
Salem, ; | ‘ 73 sett “3. 
Louisa, 15 i835 


It is added—‘*fairfax county gives a majority for 
the administration. Frederick gives a majority of one or 
two hundred votes for Jackson. Shnaadeah, of course, 
gives antoverwhelming vote for Jackson. Loudoun 
gives from five to eight hundred majority for Adams. 
Rockingham gives a decided majority for Jackson.”’ 

lt is ascertained Unt the following gentlemen com- 





unless official. It is yet doubted whether Mr. Sloane has 

beee elected to congress or not—but we suppose he has, 

been left out. 
The following resolutions have passed the legislature | 
of Rhede Island—by a large majority. For them in the 

house of representatives 48, against them 18. 

The state of Rhode Jsiand and Providence Plantations, | 
in general assembly, October session, 1. 2. 1828. 
Resotved by the senate and house of representatives. | 
That, after carefully and candidly reviewing the ad- 

! 
' 


ministration of our national concerns, under the presi- 
dency of John Q. Adams, this general asseinbly is fully sa- | 
tisfied that he has been governed by wisdom and actuate | 
ed by motives of the purest patriotism in the discharge | 
of his official duties. 

Resolved, ‘That this general assembly has discovered | 
no oécasion to distrust the integrity, ability, or faithfulness | 
of any members of the national cabinet, and that it there- 
fore sincerely regrets that the character of Henry Clay, a 
prominent and highly distinguished member of that cab- 
inet, should have been assailed by any in this country, to 
whose glory and best interest that persecuted statesman | 
fias 60 liberally contributed by his long and faithtul pub- 
lic services. 

Resolved, That, considering the peculiar and alarming 
cireumstances which have for nearly four years character | 
ised the canvass of the approaching presidential election, 
ihis general assembly deems it to be a matter of deep and | 
vital interest to the nation that every fair and honorable 
effort should be made by every indvidual freeman of this 
republic to secure the re-election of Mr. Adams to that 
higtvand respousible office, for which, in the opinion of 
this general assembly, he is so eminently qualified by 
character, both public and private, and by talents both 
vatural and acquired, 





oo 


We have some partial returns from Connecticut. The | 
Adams ticket of electors, as was expected, has so far pre- 
vailed two or three to one. 


Many rumors from New York; but nothing can be | 
known, except that in the city there was much division, 
on certain cases, anda mighty poll. It was believed that 
30,000 votes would be tuken on Monday, ‘Cuesday and 
Wednesday last. 


The following are the returns and rumors received 
from Virginia. How nearly they are complete, or accu. | 
rate we know not. 

Idams. Juckson | 
City of Richmond, at the end of 


the 2d day, 192 106 | 
County of Henrico do do 108 i9t | 
Chesterfield, lo do 102 565 
Petersburg, 67 iz4 


Prince George, half after ten 





o’clock on Monday, 2 i5l 
Hanover, at the end of the first 

day, 106 226 | 
Powhattan, do do 5 157 | 
James city, do clo 21 78 
Williamsburgh, (closed) 26 36 
Spottsylyania, (2d day ) go 281 
Stafford, do 120 §1 
Caroline, (10 o’elock on Tuesday), 65 230 
King George county, 76 35 
Fairfax, (1st day) 5 33 
Culpeper do ie part) $2 197 | 
Fauquier G) do 113 163 
Berkeley, maj. say 150 | 
Loudon (1st day) 229 113 
Elizabeth city, co. 74 74} 
Princess Ann, 273 110 | 
Norfolk, borough, 218 244 | 

Courty, 316 156 | 
Warwick, 7 4l 





pose the representation of the state of Georgia in the next 
(or twenty-first) congress, viz: Messrs. Gilmer, Wilde, 
Lhompson, Wayne, Foster, Hayne and Lumpkin, 

The following are given as returns of the presidential 
election in Ohio on the Sist ult.—but without pretending 
to vouch for the authenticity of either, in either case. 
We prefix the votes given for governor on the 14th.§ 

Timble. Campbell. .Idame. Jacksan., 


Muskingum = 315 :meaj. 60 maj. 
Warren 1,353 1,420 1,920 1,792 
Belmont 1,977 1,908 2,182 2,162 
Jefferson 1,521 1,848 a@1,559 1,923 
Columbiana 464 mxj. 2,162 2,429 
Trumbull 1,965 995 6 540. mai. 
Clinton c Lt maj. SOL maj. 
airfield 1,243 d 2,096 1,131 2,610 
Guernsey 973 Gz5 1,006 1,054 
‘Fhere are several partial returns of towns/aps, &e. from 


Ohio-~but we cannot make any thing out of them to sube 
serve the public information. One letter says that “the 
reserve” willfurn out strongly, and give 10,000 majority 
to the administration Ueckct. ‘The iatest accounts éneist 
that gov. Trimble was re-elected by a majority of be- 
iween 3 and 4,00U votes. 

gr_7” The preceding statementsinclude all the mat- 
ter which we have seen that we think can interest oupy 
readers, and we have inserted the whole just as repotted 
—the returns from Virginia, being chietly in part. 

POREIGN NEWS. 

London papers to 3d uilt.. have been received in New 
York, from which we learn that the grand vizier, with an 
army of 40,000 men had reached Choumla. Reports 
add, that the emperor will postpone his grand object of 
taking possession of Constantinople until the next cant. 
patyn—and will return to St. Petersburgh to spend the 
winter and strengthen his army. 

The hospitals of the emperor are said to contain from 


| 20,000 to 25,000 invalids. 


There were reports in London that the Russians had or« 


_deved the blockade of the Dardanelles; and the Courier 
) of the Lst says, ‘*the report has at length assumed a more 


decided vhavacter—and, if we are not misinformed, the 


discussions which have taken place upon the sabject, 
have terminated m the following manner:-—A formalno- 
‘tification ofhisimperial majesty’s intention to blockade 
| the Dardanelles, will be made forthwith to the British 


and French governments. ‘lhe blockade, however, will 
be very limited in its operations; and, at all events, 
we understand, his majesty’s government will exert it- 


self to protect, as far as possible, the interests of 


| British trade.”? The stocks had declined in consequence 
‘ofthis report, bat were again on the rise at the last dates, 


when it was believed the mcasure had been agreed to by 


ithe British. government, as being hkely to conduce to 
| the more speedy execution of the Greek treaty.—~An of- 


ficial announcement of the blockade was hourly expect- 
ed,with the understanding that it is only to relate to 
munitions cf war and provisions. 

The other events detailed in the papers last received, 
have been before noticed; nothing of importance “has re- 
cently taken place. 

a. One small townshp wasting, 

6. The return from Trumbull, on the 31st Oct. takes 
in only 7 townships. ‘The letter which gives this infor- 
mation says that tlhe whole majovity for the Adams ticket 
will be 1500. 

c. One account says that this county gave a majority 
of 350 votesto Mr. Campbell—another, which we think 
more direct, puts down that majority at only one vote. 
The vote on the 3ist is reported as stated. 

d. Another account says that My, Campbell’s majority 
was 901, , 
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of salt, as pursued in the neighborhood of those springs. 
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MANUFACTURE OF SALT. 

-In a late number of Silliman’s Journal, there is an 
in ing and valuable article relating to the salt springs 
at Syracuse, Salina, and other places in the vicinity, in- 

some ical observations on the manufacture 


The usual mode of extracting the salt is thus described: 

**The blocks, constructed with potash kettles contain- 
ing from eighty to ove hundred and twenty gallons each, 
are of the greatest extent; the kettles are placed in ma- 
sonry, in two parallel lines, having from cight to twenty 
in each line, (of course from sixteen to forty in a block), 
under which there are separate passages for the heat with 
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perficial surface one million two hundred and fifty thou” 
sand squere feet, of which the annual product is abou! 
three thousand five hundred tons. 

The steam works are similar in their construction to the 
blocks, the kettles of which are covered to save the stear, 
pare m the boiling of the water to saturation, and, 

y condensation,in its passage through metalic pipes, im. 
mersed in the brine, which is in deep wooden vats, the hea: 
is applied a second time to the crystallization of the salt.» 


MESSRS. JEFFERSON, ADAMS AND GILES, 
For the betier understanding of the matters at issuc 








between president Adams and gov. Giles, we shall re. 


fire places or arches at one-end, ani a flue or chimney, | publish the letters of Mr. Jefferson, ke. 


common to both, at the other end of the block. 
is exclusively wood, of akind most common in the for- 
ests of this part of the ceuntry, such as beach, maple, 


elm, hemlock, bass wood, &e. of which, the prices, for | 
ears, have been from seventy-five, to one 


the last six 
dollar and fifty cents per cord, delivered at the works. 


_ In the boiling down of the water to saturation, a por- | 
tion of the impuritics, sulphate and carbonate of lime | 


Stained with iron, is deposited in ladlesand taken out, 
and the evaporization cf the brine is continued until but 
a small quantity remains; when the salt which has been 
made, and Which is, even at first, beautifully white and 
of fine grain, is taken out into baskets, drained, and re- 
moved, and the kettles are again filled with salt water, 
aud the opcration repeated. The inner surface of the 
kettles soon becomes firmly incrusied with a compound 
of the earthly substances and salt, which require freqnent 
removal to prevent injury from overheating and cracking 
the metal. 

Next in extent, or more properly in production, are 
the erections adjoining the Erie canal, for evaporation by 
solar heat; they are vats of wood, resting horizontally 
upon a great number of small posts driven into the 
ground, according to the inequalities of the surface over 
which they are built, touching it in some places, and at 
aheight of ten feet in others; but the most convenicnt 
height is between eighteen and thirty-six inches from 
the ground. Their width is eighteen and a half feet, 
depth from six to fifteen inches, and length from cighty 
to six hundred and forty feet; and they have roofs in di- 
visions of sixteen feet each, sustained by rollers which 
travel on level supporters, and are moved on and off by 
the strength of one man. The water from the reser- 
voirs is received first into the deepest vats, in which is 
deposited much of the iron or coloring matter, which 


uppears in the form of a peHicle assoon as the tempera- 


ture (at the wells it is oe is increased by the action of 
of the sun or warm atmosphere. From those it is pass- 
ed, by means of pipes, into vats of less depth, not ex- 
ceeding six inches, at the lower level, in which it remains, 


til], by the evaporation and consequent concentration of | defiance. 
recipitation of sulphate and carbo- 


the brine; and the Pp 
nate of lime, it is suffi 


the surface. 


The fuel | 


jeiently depurated for the erystalli- 
zation of the salt, which will then begin toappear on 

The brine, leaving behind the abetpaers of until much longer, and greater suffering. 
that have been separated, is again drawn off into vats of 
a level still lower, which are kept clean, and in which the 
salt is made, with greater or less rapidity, according to 
the altitude of the sun, the clearness of the atmosphere 
from clouds and moisture, and the strength of the wind, 


In the Richmond Enquirer, of the 7th September, 1897 


_~—-(see Register, Vol. 33, page 47), Mr. Giles caused t), 


_ following letter from Mr. Jefferson to be published. 
Monticello, December 26, 1825. 
“lo. W. Bi Gruss, nse. 
| ( Extract. ) 
| Dear sir—“I see as you do, and with the deepest af. 
fliction, the rapid strides with which the federal branch 
of our government is advancing towards the usurpation 
of all the rights reserved to the stutes, aud the consolida- 
tion in itself, of all powers foreign and domestic, and. that 
too, by constructions, which if iegitimate, leave no limits 
to their power. ‘Take together the decisions of the fe- 
deral court, the doctrines of the president and the mis- 
constructions of the constitutional compact acted on by 
the legislature of the federal branch, and it is but too 
evident that the three ruling branches of that department, 
are in combination to strip their colleagues, the state au- 
thorities, of the powers reserved by them, and to. exercise 
themselves, all functions, foreign and domestic. Under 
the power to regulate commerce, they assume indefinite. 
ly, that also over agriculture and manufactures; and cal! 
it regulation too, to take the earnings of one of these 
branches of industry, and that too, the most ati 
and put them into the pockets of the other, the mos 
flourishing of all. Under the authority to establish pos: 
roads, they claim that of cutting down mountains for the 
construction of roads; ef digging canals; and aided by a 
litte sophistry on the words “general welfare,” a righ: 
to do, not only the acts, to effect that, which are specili- 
cally enumerated and permitted; but whatsoever the) 
shall think, or pretend, will be for the general welfare 
Aud what is our resource for the preservation of the con- 
stitution? Reason and argument? You might as well 
reason and argue with the marble columns encireling 
them. The represcutatives chosen by ourselves ?—They 
are joined in the combination, some from incorrect views 
of government, some from corrupt ones, sufficient voting 
together to out number the sound parts, and with ma- 
jorities of only 1, 2 or 3, bold enough to go forward in 
** Are we then to stand to our arms?” 
[A few words are here omitted, relating merely to an 
individual. } 
‘‘No! that must be the last resource, not to be thongh 
If every i- 
fraction of a compact of so many parties, is to be resisted 
at once asa dissolution of it, none can ever be forme’ 
which would last one year. We must have patience ant 
long endurance then, with our brethern, while under de- 
lusion. Give them time for reflection and experience of 


As the brine, by the formation of the salt in the last vats | consequences; keep ourselves in a situation to profit by 


diminishes, and as it is neecssary that it be preserved of 
a proper depth, which seldom exceeds five inches, and 
should always cover the salt at the botton, further sup- 
plies are drawn occasionally, and as they are needed, from 


the second gradation or tier. 


the chapter of aceidents—and separate from our compan- 
ions, only when the sole alternatives left, are the disso- 
lution of our union with them, or submission to a govern- 
ment without limitation of powers. Between these two 
evils, when we must make a choice, there can be no hes'- 


The removal of the salt from the vats is without any | tation; but, in the meanwhile, the states should be wateb- 


regularity as to time or quantity, and is dependent upon 


ful to note every material usurpation on their rights—\v 


the convenience of the manufacturer, who sometimes} denounce them as they occur in the most peremptory 
leayes it till there is an aceumulation of three or four | terms, to protest against them, as wrongs to which our 


inches, or takes it out when there is barely enough to 
It is shovelled into tubs, holding 
about one hundred pounds, in which it is drained for a 
few minutes, and without further drying, is conveyed in 


cover the bottom. 


carts to the store-houses. 


kt is estimated that the solar establishments at Syvra- 
cuse, including the land necessary for the roofs and pas- 
sages, Occupy one hundred and ten aeres; .that the ag- 
gregate length of the yats is thirteen miles, and their sa- 


resent submission shall be considered, not as acknow- 
edgments or precedents of rights, but as a temporary 





yielding to the lesser evil—until their accumulation shall 
overweigh their separation. I would go still further, and 
give to the federal member, by regular amendment of the 
constitution, a right to make roads and canals of inter- 
communication between the states—providing sufficiently 
against corrupt practices in congress, (log rolling, &c-} 
by declaring that the federal proportion of each state 
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the monies soemployed, shall be in works within the 
state, or elsewhere with its consent, and with a due salvo 
of jurisdiction. ‘This is the course, which J think, safest 
and best as yet. ‘ ag" 

“‘You ask my opinion of the propriety of giving pub- 
licity to what is stated in your letter, as ares past be- 
tween Mr. John Q. Adams and yourself. OF this, no 
one can judge but yourself. It is one of those questions 
which belong to the forum of feeling. This alone, can 
decide on the degree of confidence implied in the dis- 
closure. Whether, under no cireumstances, it was to be 
communicable to others. It does not seem to be of that 
charaeter, or at allto wear thataspect. They are histo- 
rical facts, which belong to the present, as well as future 
time. I doubt, whether'a single fact, known tothe world, 
will carry as clear a conviction to it, of the correctness of 
our knowledge of the treasonable views of the federal 
party of that day—as that disclosed by this most nefa- 
rious and daring attempt, to dissever the union of which 
the Hartford Convention was a subsequent chapter, and 
both of these having failed, consolidation becomes the 
first book of their history.—But this opers with a vast 
accession of strength, from their younger recruits, who 
having nothing in them of the feelings or principles of 76, 
now iook to a single and splendid government of an aris- 
tovracy, founded on banking institutions, and monied in- 
corporations, ander the guise and cloak of their favored 
branches of manufactures, commerce and navigation, rid- 
ing and ruling over the plundered ploughman, and beg- 
gard yeomanry. This will he to them a next best bless- 
ing to the monareby of their first aim—and perhaps their 
surest stepping stone to it.”’ 

[The foregoing includes the whole of the political part 
of the letter. ‘Then follows some information and re- 
marks, purely private, and it thus concludes:] 

“Our university has been most fortunate in the five 
professors procured from England, a finer selection could 
not have ene made, besides their being of a grade of 
science which has left little superior behind; the correct- 
ness of their moral character, their accommodating 
disposition and zeal for the prosperiiy of the institution 
leave us nothing more to wish, i verily believe, that as 
high a degree of education can now be obtained here, as 
in the country they left-——and a finer set of youths, 1 ne- 
ver sawassemble«! for instruction; they committed some 
irregularities at first, until they learnt the lawful length of 
their letter, since which, it has never been transgressed 
inthe smallest degree. A great proportion of them are 
severely devoted to study, and I fear not to say, that 
within 12 or 15 years from this time, a majority of the 
rulers of our state, will have been cducated here. ‘They 
shall carry hence the correet principles of our day, and we 
may count assuredly that they will exhibit their country 
in a degree of sound respectability it has never known, 
either in our days or those of our forefathers. Lcannot live 
to see it—my joy must only be that of anticipation, bat that 
you may see it in full fruition, is the probable conse- 
quences of the 20 years Iam ahead of you in time, and is 
the sincere prayer of your affectionate and constant friend. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON.” 

The foregoing extract, containing the whole of the po- 
litical part of the letter, is atrue copy from Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s original letter to me, written in his own hand writ- 


ing. W. B. GILES. 


A little while ago, a correspondence took place be- 
tween judge Stuart, of Staunton, Va. and Thomas Jef- 
ferson Randolph, grandson and executor of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, as given in the Register of the 25th ult. page 187, 
which brought out the following letter from Mr. Jefferson 
to Mr. Giles, dated one day before that already pub- 


lished by Mr. Giles. 
5 Monticello, Dee. 25,1825. 
Mr. Giles: Dear sir: Your favor of the 15th wasre- 
ceived four days ago. It found me engaged in what I 
could not lay aside til) this day. 

_ Far advaneed in my 83d year, worn down with infirmi- 
ties which have confined me almost entirely to the house 
for 7 or 8 months past, it afficts me much to receive ap- 
peals to my memory for transactions so far back as that | 
whieh is the subject of yourletter. My inemory is m- 
deed become almost a blank, of which no better proof 
can probably be given you than by my solemn protesta- 
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tion that I have not the least recollection of your inter- 

vention between Mr. John Q. Adams and myself, in 

what passed on the subject of the embargo. Not the 

slightest trace of it remams inmy mind. Yet I have no 

doubt of the exactitude of the statement in your Tetter. 

And the lessas [recollect the interview with Mr. Adams, 

to which the previous communications which had passed 

between him and yourself, were ere and naturally 

the preliminary. “That interview I remember well; not, 

indeed, in the very words which passed between us, but in 
their very substance, which was ofa character too awful, 

too deeply engraved in =y mind, and influencing too 

materially the course I had to pursue, ever to be forgot- 
ten. Mr. Adams called on me pending the embargo, 
and while endeavors were making to obtain its repeal. 

He made some apologies for the call, on the ground of our 
not being then in the habit of confidential communieations, 
but that which he had then to make, involved too serious- 
ly the interests of our country not to overrule all other 
considerations with him, and make it his duty to reveal 
it to myself particularly. If assured him there was no 
occasion for any apology for his visit, that on the contrary 
his communications wouid be thankfully received and 
would add a confirmation the more to my intire confi- 
dence in the rectitude and patriotism of his conduct and 
principles. He spoke then of the dissatisfaction of the 
eastern portion of our confederacy with the restraints of 
the embargo then existing, and their restlessness under 
it. That there was nothing which might not be attempt- 
ed torid themselves of it. That he had information of 
the most unquestionable certainty that certain. citizens of 
the eastern states, (I think he named Massachusetts par- 
ticularly), were in negotiation with the agents ef the Brit. 
ish government, the object of which was an agreement 
that the New England states should take no further part 
in the war then going on, that, without formally deelar- 
ing their separation from the union of the states, they 
should withdraw from all aid and obedience to them; that 
their navigation and commerce should Be free from ye. 
straint or Interruption by the British, thaf they should be 
considered and treated by them as neutrals, and as such 
might conduct themselves towards both parties; and, at 
the close of the war, be at liberty to jom the confede- 
racy. 

He assured me that there was eminent danger that 
the convention would take place, that the temptations 
were such as might debauch many from their fidelity te 
the union, and that to enable its friends to make head 
against it, the repeal of the embarge was absolutely ne- 
cessary. lI expressed a just sense of the merit of the 
information, and of the importance of the disclosure to 
the safety and even salvation of eur country: and however 
reluctant | was to abandon the measure, (a measure 
which, persevered in a little longer, we had subsequent 
and satisfactory assurance would have effected its object 
completely ), from that moment, and influenced by thatin- 

ormation, I saw the necessity of abandoning it, and in. 
stead of effecting our purpose by this peaceful weapon we 
must fight it out, or break the union. I then recom- 
mended to my friends to yield to the necessity ofa repeal 
of the embargo, and to endeavor to supply its place by 
the best substitute in which they could procure a general 
concurrence. 

I cannot too often repeat that this statement is not 
pretended to be in the very words which passed; that it 
only gives faithfully the impression remaining on my 
mind. The very words of a conversation are ton trane 
sient and fugitive to be se long retained in remembrance. 
But the substance was too important to be forgotten; not 
only from the revolution of measures it obliged me to 
adopt, but also from the renewals of it in my memory 
on the frequent oceasionsI have had of doing justice to 
Mr. Adams, by repeating this proof of his elity to his 
country, and of his superiority over all ordinary comsid- 
erations when the safety of that was brought into question. 

With this best exertion of a wahing memory which I 
can command, accept assurances of my constant and af- 


fectionate friendship and na 
HOMAS JEFFERSON. 
Nott.—Extracts from ® CONFIDENTIAL letter of Mr. 


Jefferson to Wm. B. Giles, dated 26th of December, 
1825, will be fouad in the Richmond Enquirer of the 6th 





Sept. 1827. 
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On this letter, Mr. Adams authorised certain remarks, 
as inserted at length, in our paper of the 25th ult. which 
it does not seem necessary to repeat ‘They shewed the 
indistinctness of Mr. Jetlerson’s recoliections—that he 
blended three distinct periods of time, Xc. explained the 
interview spoken of, and stated that confidentual letters 
had been written by Mr Giles and other members of 
congressto Mr. Adams, in reference to measures pro- 
posed ‘‘as reinforcements or substitutes for the embar- 
go,” &e. But the reader is referred to the remarks 
all which he should read with the letter to understand 
what follows. 

In consequence of the publication of Mr. Jefferson's 
letter of the 26th Dec. 1825, and tiie remarks authorise: 
by Mr. Adams— Mr. Giles made the followmg publies 
tion in the Richmond Enquirer of the 23d Ovtober 

ult. 
To. the editors of the Richmond Engnirer. 

GENTLEMEN:—A paper published in the Staunton 
Spectator, containing some viniictive, ignorant and de- 
ceptive remarks, founded on an extraordinary corres- 
pondence between judge Stuart and T. J. Randolph, 
esq. referring to a letter from Mr. Jefferson to mysell, 
is this moment put into my hands,—Whether Mr. Ran- 
doiph has shewn himself the friend of his granifather, 
Mr. Jefferson, and of his country, by giving up this let- 


further, in another part’of the letter, ‘‘from that mo. 
ment, and influenced by that information, I-saw the ne. 
cessity of abandoning it’? (the embargo) ‘‘and instead o; 
effectmmg our purpose, by this peaceful weapon, we must 
fight it out or break the union.” 


The embargo was repealed without any recommendy. 
tion from Mr. Jefferson, and the war was not begun up. 
til 1812, three years after. ‘These are some of the o}. 
vious errors into which Mr. Jefferson had fallen, at the 
| unfortunate moment of writing his reply to my letter, 

and surely, they not only afford abundant justification fo, 
m* withholding its publication, but made it imperiously 
my duty to do so, 


On the twenty-sixth of December, 1825, after being, 
presume, relieved from the eilects of the pressure of the 
distressing business, which had engaged his attention for 
several days preceding, Mr. Jefferson addressed me ano- 
ther letter, explainiwg his views of the alarming. politi- 
cal condition of the country, ander Mr. Adams’ admin- 
istration. ‘Lhis isene of the most clear, Incid, consist- 
ent communications for its objects, of any one of the 
many he has ever written, It contains no error whatever, 
either of principle or memory. I had, however, deter- 
mined not togive publicity to either letter; bat, when | 
saw Mer Jefferson’s well-known snd loug-established re- 





ter for publication, especially as detached from «my letter 
to Mr. Jefferson, to which his is areply; or whether | 
have shewn myself afriend to both, in withholding Ui 
publication, will appear from the contents of both a 


evnnected with the following facts: 


Being unwilling to give intormation as coming from 
myself, of the groundstaken by Mir. Adains tor his pre- 
tended desertion of the federal and his affected adhesion 
to the republican party, and deeming st highly important 
that this information should be given to the public, L de- 
termined to call ov Mr. Jeff rson for his recollection of 
them, and through them to urge Mr. Adams himself. to 

ublish his own statement of the whole transaction, and | 
Bis own motives for lis own conduct. Accordingly Lad- | 
dressed a frank communication to Mr. Jefferson, fully | 
explaining my views and objects, and requesting him to | 
give mea written statement of his reectiection of the 
transaction. In reply, Mr Jefferson .ddressed me a 
letter, complaining of the extreme pressure of business, 
which I un erstood to have been of the most unpleasant 
and embarrassing character, for foar days before writing | 
his reply; and of an extreme want of memory. Upon 
looking over the reply, I found but too \-uch evidence of | 
the justice of his remark, in relation to the aberrations of | 
his memory, on that oceasion, arising, doubUlessly, from 





publican principles grossly perverted and misrepresent- 
ed by the administration editors, i feltan irresistible dut 

to publish his real opinions, as disclosed in that letter.— 
Even then [ did not proceed with the publication, uniil 
i had first addressed a letter to Mr. ‘T. J. Randolph, un- 
der cover toa fricnd in Chartottesville, with a view of get. 
ting Mr. R’s, opinion and advice upon the subject. Mr. 
Raudo!lph was absent on a visit to the watermg places, 
and his return nneertam, The letter was requested to 
be held up until his return, and then delivered to him, 
Whether it was deliver cd ornot, [cannot tell. In the 


'mean time, gov. Randolph’s publication, m relation to 
| Mr. Jefferson’s political opmions, appeared; which I con- 


ceived a sufficient f -rtification of the opinion formed by 
myself, and an abundant justification for my taking the 
same course. ‘The loud calls made for the publication 
of Mr. Jefferson’s real opinions, related only to his po- 
litical opinions, not to the grounds disclosed to him by 
Mr. Adams, for his pretended conversion. His letter of 
the 25th December had no relation to that subject, and 


its publication would have been no answer te those calls. 


His letter of the 26th was full and unequivocal to that 
point. Of course, I published the letter relating to the 
object of the calls, not the one having no relation there- 
to. ~[ published the one for the same reason whieh in- 
duced me to refuse to publish the other—to wit: to do 


the pressing mental distress of that unfortunate moment, | justice to Mr. Jefferson’s political fame and to the pab- 


-—and Linstantly determined, that no consideration siiould 


lic information. The one, written after a night’s delibera- 
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induce me ever to give it publicly, m that form, whilst I tion and repose, and whose contents speak iis OWn merits, 
felttoo much delicacy towards Mr. Jefferson, to remind | was calculated to rescue Mr. Jefferson’s political opin- 
him of the errors of his memory, under the peculiar | ions from the attempts to misrepresent them, and to save 
circumstances of the case. A reierence to the reply, | the public trom the delusion ef those misre presentations. 
will, upon the slightest consideration of its contents, ex- | The other, I believed, to have been written under so un- 
hibit abundantly the propriety of this determination.— | due and unfortunate an impression, producing so many 
Mr. Jefferson says, that Mr. Adams called on hinw) palpable crrors,as that its publication would do no less 
“pending the embargo” tor the purpose of making the | justice to Mr. Jefferson than tothe public. The con- 
communication which forms the subject of his letter, and | tents of the two will be sufficient of themselves to justi- 
which was the natural prelude to Mr. Adams’ pretended | fy my determination in relation to them, and the conse- 
conversion, who, he observes, “made some apologies for | quences attending the unfortunate publication of the let- 
the calls, on the ground of our not being then in the habit | terof the 25th December, 1825, will very shortly, I fear, 
of confidential communications.”” Mr Adams’ pre- | afford still further justification of it. 










tended conyersion, as is well known, preceded the em- | 
hargo, and the first public evidences he gave of it, were, | 
it will be remembered, his support of that me sure, anc | 
his extraordinary report in the case of John Smith, (in | 
the winter of 1807—8.) Yet he might have called on! 
Mr. Jefferson, during as well as before the embargo. | 
But Mr. Jefferson goes on to state, that in this communi- 
cation, Mr. Adams informed hin, ‘that certain citizens 
ot the eastern states, {I think he named Massachusetts 
pene’! were in negotiation with agents of the Brit- 

h government, the object of which wasan agreement, 
that the New England states should take no further part 
inthe war then going on.” {t would here seem, that 
Mr. Jefferson had blended the period of the war and the 
em together, and that he conceiyed the war to be 
**going on” **pending the embargo.” But he observes 





But, it is intimated that I refused the publication of 
that letter, with a view of depriving Mr. Adams of the 
benefit of the favorable opinion, expressed of him by Mr. 
Jefferson, in reference to the time when the communica- 
tion was made, to which the letters relates. To this 
intimation, I give a direct and unequivocal denial. Had 
I been actuated by any undue motives towards Mr. 
Adams, the publication of this letter would have afforded 
abundant means for teir exercise, notwithstanding the 
supposed complim. nat which itcontains. Mr. Jefferson 
speaks most confidently of Mr. Adams grounding his 
conversion upon a treasonable conspiracy then carrying 
on (1807) between the Massachusctts federalists and cer- 


| tain British 2 Ra se doubting his memory upon 
8 


this all-important point. the refusal to give publicity 
te this infermation, (the only piece of any real impore 
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tance in relation to Mr. Adams), evidence of a disposi- 
tion to do injastice to hum? Is it not utter destruction to 
Mr. Adams’ fame? And <loes it not afford the highest evi- 
dence, that my inducement to withhold the publication 
was notte avoid a benefitto Mr Adams, but to protect 
Mr. Jefferson’s political tame from the malevolent, vin- 
dietive attacks now expected to be levelled at wt? So far 
from entertaining a wish to conceal the fact that Mr. Jef- 
ferson once had a good opinion of Mr. Adams, I have 
stated more than once, I believe publiclh, and ottener 

rivately, that there was a time, vnda long time, w hen 
Mr Jefferson entertained a high opinion of Mr. Adams 
capacity, integrity, and p:triotism; during a portion of 
which time, Llabored myself under a similar delusion. 
I have maintained this fact in opposition to the opinicn of 
some of Mr. Jefferson’s warmest friends, and have assert- 
ed in evidence of it, that Mr. Jefferson actually omer 
nated Mr. Adamsto the sen te as munister to Russia, 
according to the best of ny recollection, as ene of the 
jast acts of his administration; which nomination was dis- 
approved by the senate, underan opinion, Uhat it was at 
that time inexpedient to scnda minister to Russia, Mr. 
Madison’s subsequent nomination of Mr. Adams to the 
same office, [always considered asa mere continuation 
of Mr. Jefferson’s previous nomination. I never“hada 
doubt and never eoncealed my knowledge of the fact, 
that Mr. Jefferson did, at one period, entertain a good 
opinion of Mr. A.. an could, therefore, have no motive 
aor desire to conceal Mr. Jefferson’s own testimony to 
the same fact. And this is the whole amount of the 
complimentary expression in this letter, alluded to by 
the paper abovementione:!, and which Lam charged with 
a desire to conecal. It manifestly, from its context, has 


— 








Corresposdence between Wm. B. Giles and T. Jefferson. 
Wigwam, December 15th, 18235. 
My dear sir: Without hearmg directly from yoa, in 
relation to the present erisis in Our political affairs, | take 
it for granted, that you view it with the same. regrets and 
alarms that ldo. Such have been ‘he impressions upon 
my mind, produced by the rapidly progressive usurpations 
ot the general government, that [ have deemed it a duty 
to make them known to the public, under the caption of 
political disquisitions. Since seeing the president’s mes- 
sage Ihave determined to extend the disquisitions into an 
examination of some of the most prominent principles 
avowed init. In the performance of this task, I think, 
material aid might be derived trom looking back to the 
period of Mr. Adams’ political conversion, reviewing the 
inducements then suggested by him for his conversion; 
and tracing the outlines of the policy pursued by him, 
from that time, to the present. Bat, 1 could not permit 
myself to place that transaction before the public, with- 
out consulting you, sir, upon the propriety of the mea- 
sure. First, asto the suggested inducements themselves; 
second, as to the propriety of giving them publicity, I 
presume you will well recollect, sir, that Mr, Adams 
first intumated to you, his intended change of polities, 
through me. The inducements suggested for this change, 
i think, substantially, the followmg—that propositions 
had been make by certain British agents, to many lead- 
ing federaiists in the eastern states, in the event of war 
between the U. S. and Great Briain, to separate New 
England from the rest of the states, and to enter into an 
offensive, and defensive alliance wih G. B. That the 
proposition was approved by many of them. That he 
had been consulted upon its feasibility; and arged to 





reference to time past—to the veriod of this communi- 
exntion of which Mr. Jefferson is speaking. This good 
opinion Mr. Jefferson never entertained of Mr. Adams, 
perhaps for some time before, and certainly never after 
his message to congress in December, 1825 If any doubts 
could be entertained upon this subject, from the misin- 
terpretation of the letter of the 25th Dec., they must be 
abundantly satisfied by that of the 26th; extracts from 
which I shall now proceed to liy before the public, to- 
gether with my letterto Mr. Jefferson and his in reply. 


repeat the declaration, that the extracts from the let- | 


ter of the 26th contain the whole of the political part of 
that letter. Idisdain to prop such a pledge by the testi- 
mony of any one, but the original letters are m my pos- 
session, and are offered to the inspection ofany gentleman 
of any party, who may please to calland examine them, 
under an injunction that he shall make no improper use 
ofthe parts considered private, the impropriety of divul- 
ging which will be manifest to every one. 

From the view of the whole, the following results will 
appear: 

ist. My extreme reluctance in giving information res- 
pecting Mr. Adams’ pretended conversion under any 
circumstances, whilst I was extremely desirous that he 
should do so himself. 

2d. That I published Mr. Jefferson’s letter of the 26th 
under the influence of irresistible calls for that purpose. 

3d. That the contents of that letter related directly 
to the objects of the calls. 

4th. That the letter of the 25th did not relate to them 
ia ~~ respect whatever, and, of course, the publication of 
that letter would not have been justified by them. 

5th. That the inducement for withholding it was to 
avoid the exposure of a momentary want of memory on 
the part of Mr. Jefferson. 

6th. That it was not with a view of doing any injustice 
to Mr. Adams, by withholding Mr. Jefferson’s compli- 
ments to him; which, when properly explained, especi- 
ally by the letter of the 26th, and understood as I under- 
stand them, fasten on him the greatest reproaches. 

7th. That I published the whole of the political part of 
Mr. Jefferson’s letter of the 26th; and the private parts 
omitted, will be seen, upon inspection, not intended for 
publication, being rather of a sportive cast tuwards cer- 
tain descriptions of individuals, and are certainly the mat- 
ter of that letter, not intended for the publie eye. 

The foregoing sketch is written on the spur of the 
occasion. If necessary, further explanation and develope- 
ments will be hereafter given. WM. B. GILES. 
Richmond, Oct. 2ist, 1828. 


tion of the whole party. 
| shocked at the proposition, and he had resolved to aban- 


unite with the approving federalists, in giving it the sanc- 
That his love of country became 


dona party, who could be mduced to countenance the 
treasonable project. Alter urging Mr. Adams to make 
his communication in person, and his retusal, at his ree 
quest, and upon his authority, | gave you the information, 
in substance, as above stated, according to the best of 
my recoliection—as an inducement to Mr. Adams, to 
call on you in person upon the occasion, I took the liber- 
ty of expressing a confident opinion to him, that he would 
be received by you with due respect and attention. I 
apprised you of this intimation to Mr. Adams; when you 
requested me, to re-assure him upon the same point, 
which accordingly did, and lL understood that afterwards 
he had several personal mterviews with you upon the 
subject. Lalso informed you, at the same time that 
Mr. Adams accompanied his communication with the 
strongest assurances of his entire disinterestedness; and 
that he actually disclaimed all views of official preter- 
ment, and personal aggrandizement in any form, As to 
the point of publicny, I have to observe, that I have na 
intention of publishmg this statement of facts without 
your consent, probably not without the consent of Mr. 
A. but, in the event of your yielding to its publication, 
he will be strongly pressed to do so on his part. I pro- 
pose, however, to refer to so much of that transaetion, 
asis already before the public—this will be seen in a 
speech delivered by myself in the senate of the U, S. 
on the 2d Dec. 1808; a copy of which, aecompanies this 
note for your information. This particular subject was 
introduced for the purpose of defending Mr, Adams 
against charges brought against him by Mr. Pickering, 
and willbe found in pages 7, 8, 9—you will also find, air, 
that one object of that speech was to repel charges made 
by the same gentleman against yourself and Mr. Madi- 
son, as well as Mr. Adams. The statement of that 
transaction at that time, as far as it went, having been in- 
troduced in vindication of Mr. Adams, was quite accept- 
able to him, as I understood shortly afterwards. I¢ is 
through his admission on that occasion, he will now be 
pressed for a full developement of the whole of that 
transaction, which has subsequently turned ont, to be the 
most eventful of his whole life—It will occur to you, 
sir, that if this transaction should be placed before the 
public, “in extenso,”? your reply to this note will form 
part of the publication. 

Be pleased, sir, to accept assurances of my best and 
most affectionate regard, WM. B. GILES. 





Mr, Jrrrensen, 
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Then follows the ¢wo letters of Mr. Jefferson as in- 


25th Oct. 
from Mr. 


ult.) contained the following communication 
tiles— 
~ TO THE PUBLIC. 
A new explosion ut the eleventh hour! 

Under the sanction of a correspondence between judge 
Stuart and Mr. T. J. Randolph, of the 11th of this month, 
a letter from Mr. Jefferson to me, of the 25th of Decem- 
ber, 1825, has been published. The publication did not 
reuch me till the 21st inst. The avowed object of the 

lication is to counteract the effects of another letter of 

. Jefferson’s to me, of the 26th December, 1825— 
which I had caused to be published on the 25d Septem- 
ber, 1827~-more thantwelve menthsago. The election 
of president and vice president takes place on the 3d of 
November next. Is it possible to conceive that judge 
Stuart has so tar substituted the dark livery of the elec- 
tioneering spirit for the pure ermine of justice, as to have 
waited tillthe eleventh hour to make his explosion for 
political effect!! On this point the publicexn judge bet- 
ter than myself. How much is the substitution of the 
electioneering for the judicial spirit to be depreciated on 
this as on other oceasions!! and with how much more zeal 
and solicitude does it seem to inspire in its votaries, 
in the discharge of the duties of their opposite func- 
tions! This new explosion has imposed upon. me, 
most reluctantly, as in the case of the denunciation of the 
anti-Jackson convention, a new obligation to appear once 
more before the public in my own vindication; aud I sup- 
se f have to anticipate the same reproaches on this as 
On that océasion, for refer ope 7m to mingle with the 
newspaper seribblers, as one of the fraternity calls them. 

This new explosion has brought forth a contemporane- 
ous exposition at Washington, and in this place—but it 
would seem under very dilferent excitements. The one 
from Washington seems not to be inspired with the 
delicious joys and triumphant anticipations with that of 
Richmond; nor docs it seem with the same malevolent 

rit, nor malignant commentaries towards myself. It 

$ not triumphantly call for the reading of Mr, Jefler- 
son’s letter on every election day. It understands its 
contents and bearings too well. It seemsto be drawn 
with a sombre peneil indeed; and well it may; for it must 
lead to the developement ofa transaction which wil] neces- 
aarily tend to the utter ruin of its author. ‘The Wash- 
ington expose well deserves consideration; the Richmond 
one, is deemed unworthy of further notice. 

The aon, expose has the authoritative sanction 
of Mr. Adams himself. It is a paper exhibiting so much 





ee 


— ” Now, whiat says Mr. Jefferson on th; 
point. - 

**That interview I remember well; not indeed 
very words which passed between us, but in thei 
stance, which was of a character too awful, too 
engraved in my mind, and influencing too materia 
course I had to pursue ever to be forgotten, Mr. Adan. 
ealled on me pending the embargo, and while endeavors 
were making to obtain it’s repeal. He made some anole 
ogies for the call, on the ground of our not being then in 
the habit of confidential communications, but that whic 
he had then to make involved too seriously the interes), 
of our country not to overrule all other consideratio,,. 
with him, and make it his duty to reveal it to mysel 
particularly. [assured him there was no occasion {op 
any apology for his visit, that on the contrary hi; 
communications would be thankfully received; an; 
would add a confirmation the more to my entire ep. 
fidence in the reetitade and patriotism of his condy:: 
and principles. He spoke then of tlhe dissatisfaction o{ 
the eastern portion of our confederacy with the restrain; 
ofthe embargo then existing, and their restlessness up. 
der it. That there was nothing which might not be «a. 
tempted, to rid themselves of it. ‘Thathe had informa. 
tion of the most unquestienable certainty, that certaiy 
citizens of the eastern states, (Ithink he named Mai. 
chusetts particularly), were in negotiation with agents of 
the British government, the object of which was an acre: 
ment that the New England states should take i 
further part in the war then going on; that, without for. 
mality declaring their separation from the union of the 
states, they should withdraw from all aid and obedience 
to them; that their navigation and commerce should be 
free from restraint or interruption by the British; tha 
they should be considered, and treated by them as neu- 
trals, and as such might conduct themselves toward: 
both parties; and, at the close of the war, be at liberty to 
rejoin the confederacy. He assured me that there was 
eminent danger that the convention would take place, 
that the temptations were such as might debauch many 
from their fidelity to the union, and that to enable it’s 
friends to make head against it, the repeal of the emba- 
go was absolutely necessary. I expressed a just sense o/ 
the merit of the information, and of the importance oi 
the disclosure to the safety and even salvation of ou 
country: and however reluctant I was to abandon the 
measure,”’ &c. 

It cannet escape notice, that Mr. Jefferson here asseris 
unequivocally, and pledges himself for the correctness of 
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human frailty, 1 fear human depravity, as to excite my 
astonishment; and to admonish me to observe the extrem- 
est caution in the review ofthe transactions to which it 
relates, so far as they come within my knowledge. Upsan 
casting my eye over this extraordinary paper last evening, 
and observing its anomalous character, the first reflection 
resented to my mind, from its perusal, was, whether it 
Baa actually been written by Mr. Adams himself or his 
waost subservient editors—and I eame to the conclusions 
that it had been penned by Mr. Adams himself. Would 
it not have been more frank and more respectful to have 
come before the public upon a subject so vitally imterest- 
ing to himself, under his proper signature than under 
an authority given to his editors; be that as it may, the 
expose can be considered in no other light than authori- 
explanation of Mr. Adams’ motives for his pretend- 
ed political conversion. This statement I have called 
on Mr. Adams in impressive terms to make, at least five 
times heretofore, but unavailing, when the disclosure of 
the boasted contents of Mr. Jefferson’s letter, seems to 
have produced it in an instant. 
The Washingion expose. 

After the assertion that the ‘‘fol!owing statement” was 
authorized by Mr. Adams, and after some commentary 
upon the indistinetness of Mr. Jeferson’s recollections 
on several occasions, the following statement is made. 


‘It was impossible, therefore, that Mr. Adams could | 


have given any information to Mr. Jefferson, of negotia- 
tions by citizens of Massachusetts with British agents, 
during the war ov having relation to it. Mr. Adams, 
never had knowledge ef any such neroteations.’” 

It wall be observed, that bere isa positive declaration; 
**Mr. Adams never had knowledge of any such ne- 





his memory upon that point, however frail he states it to 
be on subjects of ordinary interest. “That he, Mr 
| Adams, assured Mr. Jefferson, that he had énformation 
of the most unquestionable certainty, that certain citizens 
of the eastern states, (I think he named Massachuset: 
| particularly ), were in negotiation with agents of the Bri'- 
| ish government; the object of which was that the New 
England states should take no farther part in the war 
then going on; that without formally declaring their se- 
| paration from the union of the states, they should with- 
| draw trom all aid and obedience te them,” &e. &c.-- 
Here Mr. Jefferson asserts positively, that Mr. Adan: 
had stated to him, that he had information, that certain 
citizens were in negotiation with agents of the British 
vovernment, &e. Mr. Adams now positively denies, 


Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Adams, then, are directly at 
points upon a most important matter of fact—to the trut! 
of which fact, Mr. Jefferson most solemnly pledges his 
memory. What would Mr. Jefferson now say, if liv- 
ing, upon this positive denial by Mr. Adams of a fact, o! 
the knowledge of which, he had pledged himself to Mr. 
| Jefferson in the most solemn manner, he had the most 


tpt ionable certainty? What does Mr. T. J. Rav- 





dolph now think of Mr. Adams’ veracity, integrity ani 
patriotism? What does the electionecring judge think 
| ot Mr. Adams?’ princip!es? What must any man of souné 
mind think of them? Upon what ground is this denia! 
made? Merely upon the ground of the indistinetnesso! 
| Mr. Jefferson’s memory, in blending the exigtenee of the 
i war and embargo tegether—‘for, (says Mr. Adams), 
| it was impossible for him to give any information to M:. 


| Jefferson,” Se. ‘during the war”—relying upon this sl'p 


im Mr. Jefferson’s memory; but he might very well have 


that he ever had any knowledge of any such negotiation. ¢ 
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information of a different character. How does: 
pity Saws comport with the solemnity, with which pr. 
Adams opens his communication to Mr. Jetterson! 
Here then, it manifestily appears that Mr. Adams rests 
thegrounds of his denial, upon «a more quibble, ering 
from indistinctness of Mr. Jefferson’s memory, prop 
up bya therefore,” and not from his own knowledge, 
independently of that aberration of memory; and the 
‘“‘therefore”’ apenenasies from it. 

‘ se proceeds— 

Lo Byrd cently to which Mr. Jefferson alludes, took 
lace on the 15th of March, 1808, pending the emb ; 
ut at the session of congress before the substitution for 

it of the non-intercourse act. The information, given 
by Mr, Adams to Mr. Jefferson, had only an indirect re- 
ference even to the embargo, and none to any endeavors 
for obtaining itsrepeal. It was the substance ofa letter 
from the governor of Nova Scotia, to a person in the state 
of Massachusetts, written in the summer of 1807, and be- 
fore the existence of the embargo; which letter Mr. 
Adams had seen. It had been shown to him without any 
injunction of secrecy, and he betrayed no confidence in 
communicating its purport to Mr. Jefferson. Its object 
was to countenance and accredit a calumny then exten- 
sively prevailing, among the enemics of r, J. and the 
opponents of his administration, that he and his measures 
were .subservient to France; and it alleged that the 
British government were informed of a plan, determined 
upon by France, to effect the conquest of the British pro- 
vinces on this continent, and a revolution in the govern- 
ment of the United States, as means to which they were 
first to produce war between the United States and En 
land. From the fact that the governor of Nova Scotia 
had written such a letter to an individual in Massachu- 
setts, connected with other facts, and with the movements 
of the party then predominant in that state, Mr. Adams 
and Mr. Jefferson drew their inferences, which subse- 
quent events doubtless confirmed; but which inferences 
neither Mr. Jefferson nor Mr. Adams then communicated 
to each other. This wasthe only confidential interview 
which, during the admmistration of Mr. Jefferson, took 
place between him and Mr. Adams, It took place first 
atthe request of Mr. Wilson Carey Nicholas, then a 
member of the house of representatives of the United 
States, a confidential friend of Mr. Jefferson; next, of Mr. 
Robinson, then a senator from Vermont; and, lastly, of 
Mr. Giles, then a senator from Virginia—which request 
is the only intervention of Mr, Giles, ever known to Mr. 
Adams, between him and Mr. Jefferson It is there- 
fore not surprising, that no such intervention occurred to 
the recollection of Mr. Jefferson, in December, 1825.”’ 
In this quotation, Mr. Adams resorts to the expedient 
of blending his commanication respecting a Ictter from 
the governor of Nova Scotia, in relation to the origin of the 
cha of French influence against the administration, 
with his most solemn assertion of a knowledge of trea- 
sonable negotiations then going on (1807—’8) between 
the New England citizens (iederalsts) and certain Brit- 
ish agents—two perfectly distinct subjects.—He goes so 
far asto say, that neither himself nor Mr. Jefferson, 
communicated to each other any inferences they respec- 
tively drew from the facts he had stated; but both drew 
the same inferences, which were afterwards verified. — 
There is not the most distant intimation in Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s letter, of Dee, 25, 1825, of any communication 
whatever from Mr. Adams, respecting sir James Craig, 
whilst it is positive, as to the disclosure made by Mr. 
Adams, of the treasonable negotiations then going on (1807 

1809). Is there a human being of sound mind, upon 
reading Mr. Adams’ and Mr. Jefferson’s statements, 
who could conceive they relate to the same transactions? 
This point will be farther explained hereafter... In the 
mean time, it must be considered as a subject entirely 
distinet from the treasonable negotiations disclosed, and 
of relatively very little importance. But it is asserted 
for Mr. Adams, that his interview with Mr. Jefferson, 
of March 15th, 1808, took place, first at the request of 
the latecel. W. C. Nicholas—then of Mr. Robinson— 
and lastly of myself.—! was intimate wiih col. Nicholas, 
until the close of his life, and never heard a lisp of such 


knowledge of it from Mr. Jefferson. Of Mr. Robin- 
son, I know nothing particularly, except like col. Ni- 
cholas, he is not living, as Tam told. In relation to my- 
self, Lcan only say, that in my letser of the 15th Dec. 
1825, [gave Mr. Jefferson, substantially, my recollec- 
tions of the interview between Mr. Adams and myself, 
which, alter the best exertions of my memory, I now 
believe to be essentially correct. At the time of making 
this expose, Mr. Adams had not the knowledge of the 
contents of thatletter. Messrs. Stewart and ph 
had, from some cause unknown to me, withheld sts pa 
lication; and in doing so, have rendered no serviee to Mr, 
Adams, however well intended the concealment might 
have been. In relation to myself, this language is ased 
for Mr. Adams—* and lastly from Mr. Giles, a senator 
from Virginia; which request is the only. intervention of 
Mr. Giles ever known to Mr. Adams, between him and 
Mr. Jefferson, It is, therefore, not surprising, that no 
such intervention occurred to Mr. Jefferson im Dec. 
1825.” Here is an admission, on the part of Mr. Adams, 
that one intervention did take place between Mr. Jeffer- 
son and myself, but reeurs to Mr. Jefterson’s want of 
reecHection of it, in 1825. [It should, however, be re- 
collected, that whilst Mr. Jefferson positively asserts 
his want of recollection of any intervention between my- 
self and himself, respecting Mr. Adams, he asserts at 
the same time— 

“Yet I have no doubt of the exactitude of the state« 
ment in your letter. And the less, as I recollect the 
interview with Mr. Adams, to which the previous com- 
munications, which had passed between him and your- 
self were probably and naturally the preliminary.” 

“I have no doubt of the exactitude of the statement 
in your letter.”—Why? because I recollect the imter- 
view with Mr. Adams, to which the previous communi- 
cation he had with yourself, ‘“‘were probably and nata« 
rally the preliminary””—Certainly—How was it possible 
for me to have had a knowledge at albef an interview, 
and the object of it, between Mr. Adams and Mr. Jef- 
ferson, without having been apprised of it, by one, or 
both of them? Besides, Mr. Adams is compelled to ad- 
mit in another part of his expose; a verbal communica- 
tion to me durimg the preceding session of congress. 
For it is said for him, ‘‘in one of the letters to Mr. Giles, 
he repeated the assurance, which he had verbally given 
him during the preceding session of congress, that he 
had for his support to Mr. Jefferson’s administration, 
no personal or interested motives, and no favor to ask oe 
him whatever.” Whilstl am conssientiously compell 
to disclaim the honor of receiving any confidential letter 
from Mr. Adams whatever, for 1808 ’09, certainly none 
as { verily believe respecting the repeal of the embargo, 
nor respecting the opposition to at in Massachusetts, I 
adinit the verbal assurance given me during the preceding 
session, of his perfect disinterestedness in his conver- 
sion, and a positive refusal to accept any office under the 
republican administration, but it was in very different 
terms from his present admission; and formed a part of 
his general communications respecting the motives of his 
pretended conversion. Mr. Adams was compelled to 
make this admission from a recollection of my speech in 
his defenee in Dee. 1808; which he had subsequently ap- 
proved.—This will be made evident from the following 
extract, taken from that speech: 

“ji had hoped, Mr. President, that the gentleman 
would so far have restrained his feelings, as to have pere 
mitted this gentleman’s (Mr. A’s ) retirement to have 
shielded him from those unmerited reproaches; but it 
now seems that no delicacy of situation can procure an 
exemption from the inveteraey of the gentleman’s pas- 
sions. This cruel attack has imposed upon me an mdis- 
pensuble obligation to defend this absent gentleman; and 
it has been principally this circumstance, which has dri- 
ven me again most reluctantly, into this debate. Sir, I 
cun attest, and now do attest, with great pleasure, the dis- 
interestedness and purity of the motives which dictated 
that gentleman’s (Mr. Adams) late political conduct, 
Asto its wisdom, that is matter of opinion, and now in 
a course of experiment; but as to hisexemption from all 
views of personal promotion, or aggrandizement, I here 








a request from his tonguc—although the subject of Mr. 


assert that fact, upow my own knowledge and upon my 
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own responsibility, as far as can be warranted by the 
most explicit unequivocal assurances from the gen 
: tleman himself; given too, under circumstances, which 
render their sincerity unquestionable.” 

ere isno reference whatever, to any communication 
by letter—but to the most explicit assurances frem the 
gentleman himself; given, too, under circumstances, 
which render their sincerity unguestionable—Most clear- 












made his communication to me, and the magnified im- 
portance given by him of the subject of that communica- 
tion. 






I have now arrived at a part of this expose, whieh. upon 
the first blush, produce 






farther reflection. Mr. Adams says:— 





ters, informing him of the various measures proposed as 

reements or substitutes for the embargo, and soli- 
citing his opinions upon the subject. He answered those 
letters with frankness; and m confidence. 















ence, was necessarily led to enlarge upon the views and 
purposes of certain leaders of the party which had the 
* management of the state legislature in their hands. He 
u thata continuance of the embargo much longer 


by the 


state. That to quell that resistance, if torce should be | 
resorted to by the government, it would produce a civil | 





ly alluding to the most solemn manner, under which, he, 


indescribable emotions, nor. 
have they lost any thing of their original impression from | 


**Mr. Giles, and several other members of congress, | 
during thissession wrote to Mr. Adams confidential let- | 


He earnestly | 
recommended the substitution of the non-intercourse for | 


the embargo; and, in giving his reasons for this prefer-_ 


would certainly be met by forcible resistance, supported | 
islature, and probably by the judiciary of the 


——_ 
~ 





possession of such confidential letters from me, I now 
call most carnestly upon him to exhibit them to the pub. 
lic. f am told Mr. Adams is peculiarly methodical jy 
his business, and careful in the preservation of all letters 
addressed to him, He certainly must have retained mine 
upon a subject then so interesting to the nation, if he ever 
received them. Ubeg him, if in possession of any such 
confidential letters from me, or of a letter of any kind 
to abandon all seruples imposed by the confidence assert. 
ed, and forthwith to publish them, If he should do so, 
it will afford a demonstration, that one important charac. 
teristic transaction of my life has entirely escaped my 
' recollection, leaving not the shadow of a shade behind, 

I pretend not to any infallibility of memory, but I deem 
it next to an impossibility, that the impression ef any 
| such transaction, if once made, should ever have been 
completely eradicated from it. 

Asto Mr. Adams’ confidential letters to me, written, 
ashe says, “as the solicited advice of friend to friend,” 
I have no more recollection of them, than of those said by 
| him to have been written by myself; nor do I believe 
any such letters were ever written. [am myself careful 
| in the preservation ef all letters of interest addressed to 
me—and I have no reeollection of ever having seen any 
such letter inmy bureau. I have now, I believe, several 
able and eloquent letters from Mr. Adams’ father, writ- 
ten after his retirement from public life; but none of any 
description, as I believe from Mr. Adams himself. What, 
then, must have been my emotions, when I first beheld 
| these unequivocal declarations on the part of Mr. Adams!! 
Could it be believed, that Mr. Adams had intrepidly in- 
vented the extraordinary tule to screen himself ttom im- 





war; and that in that event, he had no doubt the leaders | putations he could not otherwise avoid!!! Could I be- 
of the party would secure the co-operation with them of| lieve myself to have been an active agent in such an in- 
Great Britain, That their object was, and had been | teresting scene, and that all traces of it had escaped my 
for several years, a dissolution of the union, and the es- | memory!!! It really would afford me pleasure now te 


tablishment of a separate confederation, he knew trom 
unequivocal evidence, although not proveable in a court 
of law; and that, in the case of a civil war the aid of} 






Great Britain to effect that purpose would be as surely’ 
resorted to, as it would be indispensably necessary to the 
design. 

“That these letters of Mr. Adams to Mr. Giles, and 
to other members of congress, were read or shown to 
Mr. Jefferson, he never was informed. They were 
written, not for communivation to him, but as answers to 
the letters of his correspondents, members of congress, 
soliciting his opinions upon measures in .deliberation be- 
fore them, and upon which they were to act. HE wrore 
THEM AS THE SOLICITED ADVICE OF FRIEND TO FRIEND, 
both ARDENT FRIENDS TO THE ADMINISTRATION, and To 
‘HEIN COUNTRY. He wrote them to give to the sup- 
porters of the administration of Mr. Jefferson, m con- 
gress, at that crisis, the best assistance, by his informa- 
tion and opinions, in his power. He had certamly no 
objeetion that they should be communicated to Mr. 
Jefferson; but this was neither his intention nor desire. 
In one of the letters to Mr. Giles he repeated an assu- } 
rance, which he had verbally given him durmg the preced- 
ing session of eongress, that he had for his support of Mr. 
Jefferson’s administration no personal or interested mo- 
tive, and no favor to ask of him whatever.” 

* c= Mr. Adams here “santo asserts, that Mr. 
Giles and several other members of congress, during this 
session of 1808-9, wrote to him confidential letters, in- 
forming him of the various measures proposed as rein- 
forcements or substitutes for the embargo; and soliciting 
his opinions upon the subject, he answered these letters 
with frankness and in contidence!! When] first saw this 
unequivocal assertion of Mr. Adams, unattended with any 
mental reservation whatever—and when there was not the | 
slightest trace upon my memory of the recollection of any 
such correspondence, } was struck with wonder and 
amazement, as well as with other mingled emotions, and 
] put my memory up to its best efforts, in try ing to trace 
some such recollection, but found no vestige thereof—and 
I now assert, that I do not believe that any such corres- 
pondence ever took place. lf Mr. Adams should be in 

















































* We have prefixed this index ($C?) and added one 
below, for the purpose of avoiding the necessity of copy- 
ing the part contained between them, in 4 subsequent ar- 
ticle. (Fins, Ree 












Se re 


| trial for that purpose, but in vain. 


raise 2 doubt in my mid, to relieve. me from the first 
conclusion; and [ have put my memory to the severest 
1 find nothing to doubt 
upon the subject. I hope and trust that Mr. Adams’ 
memory has failed him on this occasion; and that it will 
not turn out to be a mere invented tale, with a vain hope 
of extricating himself from a most awful dilemma, £779 
But independently of my own want of memory, I have 
the recollection of many circumstances, some of them on 
record, to prove that no such correspondence ever did 
take place. It will be first observed, that there is not the 
most distant intimation in the corrrespondence between 
Mr. Jefferson and myself, of any correspondence what- 
ever between Mr. Adams and any otler person. No in- 
timation of the contents of any such let ers having been 
shown Mr. Jefferson by myself, nor any person whatever. 
It cannot escape recollection, that from my extreme re- 
luctance to give the information myself, my letter to Mr. 
Jefferson was intended merely to refresh his memory up- 
on a transaction ata distant day; that my. statement was 
not to be laid before the public, but Mr. Jefferson’s, in 
reply to my inguiries, of which he was frankly apprised 
in my letter to him. T could not, therefore, have had the 


smallest possible inducement to make any other state. 


ment to him than that which | believed to be correct. 
But, Mr. Adams alleges that his advice was called for in 
these confidential letters, respecting the repeal of the em- 
bargo; and that he was compelled, in reply, to go into the 
statement of the facts respecting the intended separation 
of the union, and seems to intend to set up some claim 
to the credit of that. measure. Mr. Adams’ memory 
seems to bea perfect blank in regard to the ciream- 
stances attending the repeal of the embargo, if, indeed, 
he ever way informed of them; the mere recital of which, 
must exclude all ideas of his having any agency in it what- 
ever. The repeal of the embargo never was recom- 
mended by Mr. Jefferson. It was determined upon by 
a caneus, composed of all the republican members of 
both houses of congress. The resolution was brought 
forward by myself; and, at a second meeting, agreed to, 
upon condition that it should be brought before the sen- 


ate, as my own measure, as 1 had brought it forward to 


the caucus. To this, I readily consented; and it will be 
secn from my speech, delivered in favor of the resolu- 
tion, that I assumed the whole responsibility of the mea- 
sure. I will endeavor to have this speech published, or, 
at least, its exordium, with as little delay as possible 
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The debate on the resolution would throw much light 
on this subject. ‘Ihe resolution made by myself will a 
the journals of the senate of the 8th of Feb. 1809, 
and is.in the following words: : 
ir. Giles, sabmitted the following resolution for 
consideration: Resolved, That the several laws laying 
an embargo on all ships and vessels m the ports and har- 
bors of the United States, be repealed on the 4th day of 
March next except as to Great Britain and France and 
their dependencies; and that provision be made by law 
for prohibiting all commercial intercourse with those na- 
tions and their dependenci: s, and the importation of any 
article into the United States te growth, produce or ma- 
nafacture of either of said nations, er of the dominions of 
either of them. 

**Mr. Giles also submitted the following motion for 
consideration: Fesolved, That provision ought to be 
made by law, for interdicting all foreign armed ships from 
the waters of the United States.” 

This resolution was adopted by the senate on the 14th, 
as will appear from the following extract of the Journals 
of that day: 

“The senate resumed the consideration of the motion 
made the 8th instant: ‘“That the severa! laws laying an 
embargo on all ships and vessels m the ports and har- 
bors of tbe United States, be repealed on the 4th day of 
March next, except as to Great Britain and France, anil 
their dependencies; and that provision be made by law 
for prohibiting all commercial imtereourse with those 
nations and their dependencies, and the importation of 
any article into the United States, the growth, produce or | 
manufacture of either of the said nations or the domi- 
nions of either of them. 

*‘On motion, Mr. Bayard, 

“To strike out the following words, “except as to 
G. Britain and France and their dependencies; and that 
provision ought to be made by law for prohibiting all 
commercial intercourse with those nations and their de- 
pendencies, and the importation of any article into the 
United States, the growth, produce or manufacture of 


wither of the said nations, or of the domimions of either | 


of them. 
“It was determined in the negative, yeas 8, nays 23. 


the s cond time, and’ eonsidered asin committee of the 


whole; and the president reported the bill to the house 


amended. 


*“n motion, by Mr Reed. “ 
“Fo strike out the Llth section, the followi 
‘‘and toveause to be issued under suitable pl 
precautions; letters ef marque and reprisal, 
nation thereafter continuing im force its u 







against the commeree of the United States. — 


“It was determined in the negative, yeus 11, nays 14. 
‘* The yeas and nays having been réquired by one-fifth 
of the senators present, those who voted in the affirma- 
tive, ave, Messrs. Condit, Mathewson, Franklin, Gilman, 
Goodrich, Hilthouse, Lloyd, Parker, Pickering, Reed, 
Sumter. 

“Those who voted in the negative are, Messrs. An- 
derson, Crawford, Gaillard, Giles, Gregg, Howland, 
Milledg:, Moore, Robinson, Smith, of Maryland, Smith, 
of Nw York, Smith, of Tennessee, Tiffin, Turner, 

“And the bill having been further amended; 

“On the question, “Shall this bill be engrossed and 
read a third time as amended?” 

“It was determined in the affirmative ?’’. 

Such are some of the most material cireumstances at- 
tending the repeal of the embargo. 

It was urged. too, upon my motion ata caucus, consist» 
ing of at least 150 members of congress. Surely, if _. 
such correspondence had taken place, it would have ‘ a 
laid befere the caucus;—and surely some one present 
would recollect its production and its influenee at that 
meeting. As tor myself, [have no recollection what- 
ever of the introduction of any sueh correspondence. It 
wus well known at that day, that although I supported the 
embargo, it never was a favorite measure of mine; and 
that I always insisted thut it should be substituted by some 
imore efficient measure, when it had been safficiently 
tried and failed of its objeets. 1, therefore, brought that 
measure from my own views of its propriety and efficien- 
cy, substituting a pledge to assure letters of »marque and 
reprisal against the belligerent mation, rejecting a just 
overture to both, the other accepting. I have no time 
now for farther remarks. 1 shall proceed with a farther 
explanation of this most extraordinary expose; and a fur- 









**The yeas and nays having been required by one-filth 


of the senators present, those who voted in the affirma.} wit! it. 


ther developement of other interesting facts eonnected 
A paper ushered forth to the world, in my judg- 


tive, are, Messrs. Bayard, Gilman, Goodrich, Hillhouse, | ment, mn utter disregard of every dictate of common sense 


Lloyd, Parker, Pickering, White. 

‘**Those who voted in the negative, are, Messrs. An- 
derson, Cordit, Crawford, Franklin, Gaillard, Giles, 
Gregg, Howland, Kitchel, Leib, Mathewson, Milledge, 
Mitchill, Moore, Pope, Reed, Smith, of Ma-y/and, 
Smith, of 
Thraston, Tiffin, ‘Turner. 

**On motion by Mr. Hillhouse, 

‘*To postpone the further consideration of the motion; 

“It passed in the negative. 

“On the question to agree to the original motion; 

“It was determined in the affirmative, yeas 22, nays 9. 

“The yeasand nays having been required by one-fifth 
of the senators present, those who voted in the affirma- 
tive, are, Messrs. Anderson, Condit, Crawford, Frank- 
lin, Gaillard, Giles, Gregg, Howland, Kitchel, Leib, Ma- 
thewson, Milledge, Mitchill, Moore, Pope, Reed, Smith, 
of Maryland, Smith, of New York, Smith, of Tennes- 
sce, Sumter, Thruston, Tiffin. 

“Those who voted in the negative, are, Messrs. Bav- 
ard, Gilman, Goodrich, Hithuuse, Lloyd, Parker, Pick- 
ering, Turner, White. 

**Ordered, That Mr. Giles, Mr. Smith, of Maryland, 
and Mr. Crawford, be the committee to bring in a bill ac- 
cordingly.” 

Conformably to the resolution adopted and the appoint- 
tent of a committee, | reported a bill for carry ing the 
principles of the resolutions into effeet: 

**To interdict the commercial intercoursc;” &c. con- 
taining a pledge, that in case of one of the belligercnts 
accepting the overture, made to both, the other retusing, 
letters of marque and reprisal, should he issued agumst 
the refusing nation, which was taken up on the 20th 
Mareh, when the followin proceedings were held: 

‘‘The bill to interdict the commercial! intercourse be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain and France 
and their dependencies, and for other purposes, was read 





New York, Smith, of Tennessee, Sumter, | of the 29th Oct. (ult ) had these remarks— 





—of common discretion—ant, I fear, of common respect 


for truth. WM. B. GILES. ~ 
October 24, 1828. é: 


On this essay of Mr. Giles, the National Intelligencer’ 


Another conspiracy against public virtue detectedand ex- 


| 
posed. 
_ Wedonot know whether the publication, recently 


made, of a letter of Mr. Jefferson to Mr. Giles, of Vir- 
ginta, dated 25th Deeembcr, 1825, impressed our readers 
with the eonclusiveness of the proof which it exhibited of 


of the last year, to deceive the public, as well respect- 
ing the history of eventsin 1807—S—9, as concerning the 
political eharact.r of Mr. Adams. 

It should be recollected that Mr. Giles, having in his 
possession this letter of Mr. Jefferson, recently published, 
secreted aud suppressed it, whilst he — ublished.a letter 
of Mr. Jefferson, upon oth:r points, dated on the very 
day following, (26th Dee, 1825) whith he sapposed he 
might wield with some advantage against Mr. Adams. 
Yes, he suppressed this letter, shewing Mr. Jefferson’s 
opinion of the merit of Mr. Adams, and he suppressed, 
wilfully, or heedlessly, other facts, if not other docu- 
ments, the publication of which would have put to shame 
his studied libels on the patriotism of Mr. Adams, 

it is melancholy to behold one, who has been, in his 
time, a useful public man, thus abandoning himself to the 
guidance of passion, and of irrational and ungovernable 
hate. 

Since the publication of our exposition, on the author- 
ity of Mr. Adams, of the circumstances attending his 
indirect communications with Mr. Jefferson, in 1808, Mr. 
Giles has come out in the Richmond Enguirer, and de- 
nies having either writtcn letters to, or received letters 
from, Mr. Adams, at that period. We ave Serry to be 


| the deliberate intention of Mr. Giles, in his publications 
| 
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but, as ae a ; vain MSS 
we are obliged selure, that. 
" But, before we tus quote, from his 
; “which we wish to direct the attention of our 
Assuming that woah Adams med Out e-p for 

e explanatory remarks, which accompanied our re-pub- 
lication of the letter of Mr. Jefferson. Mr. Giles says. 
{ Here the National Intelligencer quotes the para 
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which we have commenced with an index ( ) to the 
word ** »” where we fied another ) that 
we need not occupy room by immediately re-printing it. 


The reader will return to this matter, to observe the pos- 
itive manner =. which as Giles * jects 4 intimation 
that confidential letters passed between himself 4 
Mr. ger pe going so far as te inotntive Chapte 
t had*‘tnvENTED THE EXTRAORDINARY TALE TO 
SCREEN HIMSELF,” &c. After quoting this passage, the 
Intelligencer proceeds|-— ' | 
iid including his letter, Mr. Giles characterizes the 
remarks published by us, as being “usher- 
to the world in, Utter. disregard of common re- 
_ ? 







tt @, wevepeat, to witness such a miserable 

decay of a once vigorous intellect, or so despicable a 

itation of waning character to a purpose so base as 

Ke liberate traduction and vilification of the honest, up- 

t, and unassuming individual who now fills the pre- 

sidency of the United States. “a pity, and pity, *tis, 
%is true,” thatevery asse Mr. G t 


i sserti ae oehing 
) correspondence with Mr. Adams, is utterly without foun- 
~— dation. 


For the matter or form of thisarticle, we take all the 


nsibility where it belongs—to. ourselves. Mr. 
‘eda has nothing to do with it. But we should basely 


* ‘ explanatory article which ealled forth the 


| sfaaptc himself by t¥ publication of the corre 


accessory to the most desperaté ny pres wit- 
nessed on public or private integrity, if we did not, in 
ve oh. declare he statement in the 


~ the teeth of a : 
_ gbove extract to be wholly destitute of truth. There is, 


shim, no:way by which he can retreat or escape. 
e plea of a e memory only can avail him: for he 
has tasked it to its utmost, he says, and can find no trace 
of ally correspondence between him and Mr. Adams. 
We had evidence to satisfy us, before publishing the 
ae pea 
of . Giles, that the correspondence referred to in 
ot sti not only did take v 1a¢6, but would, if pub- 
, Pedound.to the honor of Mr. Adams. : 


Upon receiving the Enquirer of yesterday, containing 

the letter of Mr. Giles, we used the privilege of citizens, 
interested im the cause of truth, to call upon 

ent, and request that he would suffer zustice e 

spondence 

vervor Giles has the effrontery or the fatuity to 

ea of the existence-6f which we were before sa- 


apprised. The président, fromm a delicacy 
which t clined to call fastidious, declined furnish- 






ing copies of the correspondence for publication. ,.He 
ome to follow, in this instance, as he has evi- 


y endeavored to dot out his administration, 

footsteps of the illustrious: Washington. ‘That 
man was, in his day, calumniated almost as much as 

. Adams, and what is not a little singular 

the length of the intervening period of time) by some of 
the same individuals, and by Mr. Giles for one of them. 
Then, as now, by the meaner agents of faction, f ies, 
and other es of deception, were resorted se 


despicable frauds Wa passed. by silent 
tho indignant contempt, until, as his before 
yiel the presidency, on the Sdday of » 1797, 


‘e sent tothe department of state, to be there recorded 
und preserved, an exposure of the forgeries by which 
various letters hadbeen passed upon the as being 
his. We do not know that, as his last public act, on the 
3d. day of March, in the year of our lord ene thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-three, Mr. Adamson retiring 
from office, may not also condescend to upon re- 
cord the of the attempts which have been made 
to defraud him of his well-earned fame, 


: paceent pab ication of these 











De Gal an k say, Mr, Adetus wif ot Ge 
otters from m s of td 
a he too often sacrifices his personal hater, 
He permits us to say, however, he has #ead to 

. s of his letters to 


| us 
iron his letter-book the copi . Gi 

during the winter of 1808-9, in reply to letters of Me 
Giles the originals of which are amongst his paper; 


at his family seat: and we take leave te say, without his 
gormiseien, that they are of a character to exalt him jn 
e estimation of every patriot, every republican, every 
honest es tag are » a ; ci too, re as to 
revent the possibility of any man’s forgetting them, wh 
ha ever read them, unless he had first forgotten him. 
se 


The first of these letters of Mr. Adams is dated No. 
vember 15th, 1808, and is in acknowledgment and reply 
to a letter of Mr. Giles of the 7th-8th of the same month 
(Congress ees assembled on the 7th. ) 

The second of them is of the date of December 10, 
1808, in reply toa letter from Mr. Giles, enelosing 
copy ofhis speech upon Mr. Hillhouse’s motion for a 
repeal of the embargo. 

The third letteris from Mr. Adams to Mr. Giles, of 
the 26th December, in the same year. 

The fourth letter, from Mr. Adams to Mr. Giles, is 
dated on the 16th of January, 1809, acknowledging the 
receipt of two letters from Mr. Giles, the one of the 25th 
of December, 1808, and the other of January 5th, 1809, 
Soon after this last, Mr. Adamscame here to-attend, on 
professional business, the supreme court of the Uni- 
ted States, and the correspondence of course intermitted. 
Not long after this, Mr. Adams went abroad, in publis 
employ, and the correspondence of course ceased. - 


When one recollectsthe period of this correspondence, 
and the relation of Mr. Adams to the senate, in which 
he had resigned his seat because his own staté had elect- 
ed a successor over his head, the interest of this corres- 
pondence between Mr. A. ‘and hislate coadjutor im the 
senate may be conceived, without our stating it. Suffice 
it to say that the whole question of the embargo, and of 
the expediency of suspending, .repealing, or substituting 
it, is fully discussed in them, and that it is obvioug, to 
any one who rembembers the history of the times, or 
has read Mr. Giles’ account of them, that the whole 
}course of Mr. Giles was regulated by these letters of 
| Mr, Adams, of which Mr. Giles can find no trace in 
his memory, nor, still more surprising, in his bureau! 





BOF The “Enquirer” of the 28th ult. has nearly 
three columns more from Mr. Giles on the general sub- 
ject—which is continued in the same paper of the Sist, 
But room enough has been allowed to him, and we eannot 
spare more, unless in reply. We shall in our next give 
his remarks on the concluding article from the National 
Intelligencer, whieh we find in the ‘‘Enquirer”’ of the 4th 
instant, together with a letter from Thomas Jefferson 
Randolph, addressed to the editors of that paper, and en- 
closing acopy of onc from ‘Thomas Jefferson, dated Jan. 
21,1826. Mr.'l’. J. Randolph is seyere upon Mr. Giles; 
saying that he is “éncorrect in ail ius facts, uncandid in 
all his deductions,” &e. and he supplies a part in the Ict- 
ter of the 26th Dee. 1825, which Mr. Giles had omitted, 


which you will be free’'to make what use you please. 
This fol Dee. 26] will contain matter not intended for the 
public eye.” And yet Mr. Giles suppressed the letter 
that he had liberty to publish, and published that which 
was confidential! It is one of:the most extraordinary oc- 
currences, thé standing of the partics being considered, 
that we ever met with. 

The letter of Mr. Jefferson of the 2ist Jan. 1826, in 
whieh he refers with calm, severity to certain uses that 
had already been made of his letters by Mr. Giles, &o. 
saying, however, that “the statement I have given-him on 
the subject of Mr. Adams is entirely honorable to hin, 
in-every sentiment and fact it contains.” But Mr, Jef- 


ferson’s opinion of Mr. Adams. is uét that which intc- 
rests us or the pablic—it.is the act of Mr. Giles in burst- 
ing the tomb, as it were, of the ceeeased patriarch to find 
matter to gratify his private animosities, which the peo- 
ple ought fully to understand, and will universally con- 
cemn. _ 





as follows: ‘‘I wrote youa letter yesterday, [Dec, 25} of 






























